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FAMILY CHRONICLE 


Ours is a corner house, looking cut over a broad 
highway dotted with speeding cars. Across the high- 
way stand the beginnings of a little park, planted 
last year with linden saplings. As yet, the supports 
that stand beside each tree cast longer shadows than 
the trees themselves. 

The park ends abruptly in a railway cut, echoing 
to the impatient roar of suburban electric trains and 
the panting of dusty expresses. From our windows we 
can see the rounded tops of the sleeping-cars, with 
their rows of mushroom-capped ventilators. 

There are five of us; but we’re not crowded. Mother 
and Dad have a room to themselves, and so have Na- 
dyezhda—that’s my elder sister—and her husband, 
Kondrashov; and so have I. Kondrashov monopolized 
the study, too, for a while—set up his draughting 
desk there, and spent his evenings working at i, 
whistling his one invariable tune—The Wild Ducks 
Fly. If I looked in, he would seize whatever came to 
hand and brandish it at me, with a forbidding— 
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“Get out! I’m busy!” 

But he was ousted himself, soon enough. We 
bought a TV set—that was Nadyezhda’s idea—and 
everyone agreed that the study was the best place to 
set it up. 

The first evening, many of our neighbours dropped 
in. We turned out the light, and turned on the TV: 
and as to Kondrashov, Nadyezhda said that if he 
wanted to work he could take himself off to their 
bedroom. 

“Only do your smoking in the kitchen,” she add- 
ed. 

“Thank you kindly,” Kondrashov said stiffly, of- 
fended. 

Nadyezhda gave him a long look, and he wilted 
in a jiffy. 

“Oh, all right, all right,’ the said and sighed, and 
dragged his desk out of the study. 

We all settled down, our eyes on the screen, wait- 
ing to see what the TV studio had to show us. There 
was nothing to see, at first. And nothing to hear, 
either, but a booming and crackling inside the 
set, like the sound of a good hot fire. But finally a 
bluish light flashed up on the screen, and a curtain 
parted. Mother’s hands flew up, she was so taken 
aback. 

Then an announcer came forward and said some- 
thing. But we couldn’t hear what she said, because 
the crackling hadn’t stopped. And when the announcer 
disappeared, out came a famous singer—the one Na- 
dyezhda has such a crush on. He started to sing, by 
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the looks of it. But after we'd listened a minute, 
Mother said: 

“Why, he seenis to be whistling.” 

I had to laugh at that, because Mother was right. 
He was whistling The Wild Ducks Fly. 

“Its Kondrashov,” Nadyezhda said. “If that isn’t 
the limit!” 

She pushed her chair back angrily and went out of 
the room. In another minute the whistling stopped, 
and Nadyezhda came back, bringing Kondrashov 
with her. 

“Tune the thing properly,” she demanded. “We 
cidn’t buy a TV set to hear you whistle.” 

Kondrashov fiddled with the controls, and the sing- 
er’s voice rang out loudly, in the last lines of a 
popular old song. 

“Therel” Mother said. “That’s a different story!” 

I laughed again. But— 

“Lyonkal” Nadyezhda said slernly. “What do you 
think you’re Jaughing at?” 

She was filmed, the other day—a documentary. 
And ever since she’s been more high and mighty 
than ever, with the whole family. Especially Kondra- 
shov. She’s simply got him by the gills, as Dad 
puts it. 


Yesterday was payday. Alexei Stepanovich—that’s 
our cashier—gave me a wink as I came up to his 
window, and asked: 

“Smal! denominations, as tsual?” 

“That’s right,” I said. 
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He handed me two crisp new fifties and a packet 
of shabby threes. I tore off the paper band, and with 
ifs pressure gone the packet got so bulky I could 
hardly stuff it into my pocket. 

I was working the evening shift, and by the time 
I got home it was past midnight. It was very quiet. 
Not a light in the flat but the one in the kitchen, 
where Mother was waiting up for me. 

When I turned my money over, Mother looked at it 
as if it might bite her. 

“Why don’t you ask for bigger bills?’ she asked. 

“T did,’ I said. “This was al! the cashier had.” 

Which was a lie, of course. 

Mother sighed. 

“You and Kondrashov,” she said. ‘You both tell the 
same tale.” 

The linen curtain at the window fluttered. The 
wind from the street brought in to us the warm smell! 
of asphalt pavements, and the night sounds of the 
city—a low, monotonous droning, growing steadily 
duller as the night advanced. The siren of a suburban 
train broke hoarsely into this, and the rumbling of 
its wheels, louder and louder. The train rushed past, 
and the rumbling died gradually away. And I was 
suddenly so sleepy I couldn’t keep my eyes open, 
and so I didn’t answer Motker. 

Of a weekday, we're never all at home at once. 
Nadyezhda and I work different shifts, though we're 
cn the same team. But of a Sunday the whole family 
sits down to table together. 

Mother is generally the first up, on Sundays—bak- 
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ing pasties. This morning, too, though I woke very 
early, Mother was up already, chopping eggs for the 
stuffing. I lay listening awhile. Tap-tap-tap, her knife 
went on the board, like a woodpecker high up on a 
pine. And then I dropped asleep again. When I woke, 
my room was bright with summer sunlight, and 
dishes were rattling in the dining-room as Mother 
set the table. 

Dad was up. I heard him ctop at the door of the 
dining-room and say something to Mother. His voice 
was still husky with sleep. He’d go straight to the 
kitchen now, I knew, and lean out at the window, 
looking up and down the street. He gives the street 
a looking-over every morning, before he even washes 
up. 
I climbed out of bed. On my way to wash, I looked 
in at the dining-room door. Mother was counting the 
family money. She counts it a dozen times a day, 
when she’s alone, and she c#n never get it straight. 
Fither there’s more than there ought to be, or there's 
less. Those threes and fives Kondrashav and I bring 
home are a dreadful nttisance! 

In the kitchen, Dad and Kondrashov were muncn- 
ing something hastily, so I guessed they'd had a 
little drink while Mother and Nadyezhda weren't 
looking. 

“Well, where do we go today—Tsariisino?” Kondra- 
shov asked Dad. 

Almost every Sunday, this year, we've spent at 
Tsaritsino—as if there weren’t another decent spot 
anywhere near Moscow. All on account of Dad! He's 
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got it into his head that there ought to be a sanato- 
rium organized in the old palace there, that was built 
back in Catherine’s day, but never finished, and still 
stands empty and unused. He spends hours upon 
hours, stalking through the rooms like a building fore- 
man, planning what might be done with the place 
if it were put in order. 


At breakfast I told Nadyezhda I’d worked two ma- 
chines simultaneously, Saturday. She scowled at me, 
and wouldn’t answer. She sets herself away up above 
all the rest of the world, and nothing new ever seems 
good to her if anyone but she happens to hit on it. 
Especially if the anyone is mel! 

Our whole plant has proclaimed a Stakhanovite 
watch, and wherever you go you see posters announc- 
ing new highs. Our team was the first to undertake 
the watch, and that was when Nadyezhda got filmed 
for that documentary. Only—I can’t ‘see it. We'd 
been doing two hundred per cent before the watch, 
and were doing the same two hundred now. To my 
mind, if you’re standing watch, the thing to do is 
rut out more than you ever have before. Like our 
Youth League organizer, Avdotyin. He almost doubled 
his output from the very first, and his’ team- 
riates followed his example, and now they're each 
of them trying to outdo the others. And so I start- 
ed thinking what our team could do to make things 
boil, like Avdotyin’s team. Then, the other day, the 
girl who works the next machine to mine took sick 
and didn’t come to work. And I thought I'd see 
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if I couldn't run her machine, too, as well as my 
own. 

You have to keep an eye on the wire through the 
whole system of draw-plates, and keep feeding it in 
all the time, and replacing the coils. But I managed 
several times to run around and start the other ma- 
chine, and, all told, I got a good hour’s work out of 
it in the first half of the shift. 

Only—when lunch-hour came our shop manager, 
Rvabov, called me to his office. 

“What do you think you're doing on that other ma- 
chine, see?” he demanded. 

“Working, see?” I said. 

“Working! Humph! Turning out spoilage—that’s 
what you’re doing, see? If you call that working!” 

J didn’t say anything, just thought to myseli— 
“See? Seer?” 

“Jumping around like a billy-goat, from one ma- 
chine to the other,” he said, and suddenly shouted at 
me, “Keep your hands off that other machine! It’s no 
child’s toy for you. Try it again, and you'll get an 
official reprimand.” 

“Oh, all right. I'll leave it alone,” I said. I had to 
wipe the sweat from my forchead, though the office 
was cool enough. “I thought’ maybe I could manage 
two at once.” 

He stumped up and down the room once and again, 
and gave me a searching look. 

“Well, don’t you touch it just yet,” he said, in an 
altogether different tone. “You’ve got fo think things 
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out before you try to do them—see, my grand inven- 
ter?” 

The next day he sent for me again. 

“Take a look at this, see?” he said, and spread 
out a drawing on his desk. i! was a drawing of the 
two machines—only one of them had its controls 
shifted to the left-hand side, instead of the right, so a 
person could stand between the two, instead of run- 
ning around them. 

I sprawled all over the desk, with my nose in the 
drawing, and Ryabov grabbed the ink-well just in 
time to save it from my elbow. 

It all looked so simple, I almost imagined I’d 
thought the whole thing out myself. 

“Just the thing!” J cried. “Getting rid of the run- 
ning back and forth!” 

“Your sister doesn’t think much of it,’ he said. 
“lve showed it to her already—told her all about 
ycur bright idea.” 

“My idea, Comrade Ryabov?” I said. “Why, this. 
isn’t mine at all.” 

‘Whose is it, then? No need to be so modest, see? 
Well, and now you go ahead and show your sister.” 

And Saturday night, as soon as the alterations in 
the machine were done, I went ahead with a will. Not. 
bad, for a first try: three hundred per cent. 


Sunday was warm and clear, and we kept the car 
windows open. It was pleasant on the highwav. 
which is lined with young trees very much like the 
cnes in our new park: whitewashed trunks, and a sup- 
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pert beside every tree to help it stand against the 
wind. There are signs up, here and there, in huge let- 
ters on white-painted iron bill-boards. “Protect and 
cherish the trees,” the signs appeal; “trees are 
man’s friends,” Traffic was very lively—buses and 
cars and, along the sides of the road, no end of 
cyclists. 

We soon reached the park, and stopped the car 
behind the palace. If seems very beautiful from a 
distance, surrounded as it is by summer greenery. 
But when you get up closer the effect is spoiled, be- 
cause there’s no roof, you see, and no glass in the 
windows. Burdock and nettle grow inside, on the 
heaps of rubble and broken brick, and here and there 
tiny, twisted birches have sprung out from the walls. 
But the walls themselves are solid enough. Dad went 
in on a new tour of inspection. Mother stayed by the 
cer to wait for him, but the rest of us ran down the 
hill to the pond, for a swim. 

As we were climbing out of the water some young 
fellows came along the bank—three of them, all car- 
rying cameras. They turned out to be the very ones 
that had filmed Nadyezhda at the plant. They seemed 
glad to see her, too. Just now, they were doing 
a film about the environs of Moscow. But after we'd 
talked awhile they asked Nadyezhda if she wouldn't 
do another bit for the documentary—just a short bit, 
right where she was, beside the pond. 

“We'll fit the two together,” they said. “Show you 
at work at the plant, and then out here in the coun- 
try.” 
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“That would be fine,’ Kondrashov said. ‘Let's 
do if.” 

But the cameramen only gave him a look, and 
turned back to Nadyezhda, waiting to hear what she 
would say. 

She thought it over, and finally agreed. 

They had her pose under a willow, right by the 
water’s edge; and as for Kondrashov and me, we 
were fo get into the pond again and splash the 
water over one another. 

After ten minutes or so of this, we tried to beg 
off. The water was too cold. Kondrashov stopped 
splashing, and hugged himself as tight as he could, 
trying to warm up. 

“Shall we call it a day?” he asked the cameramen, 
hopefully. 

But they got angry, and shouted down at him from 
the bank. 

“Can't you do what you’re told?” they wanted io 
know. “Or haven’t you ever been taken for the 
films?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, we never had. And so 
shivering, we went on splashing that cold water over 
one another. In the end, I gct sick of it and started 
shoving Kondrashov. He lost his balance and went 
under, with a weird swan cry; and for an instant 
there was nothing but bubbles. 

“Good! Good!” the cameramen called down to us, 
as he came up again. 

They finished finally, and let us climb out. The 
film would be ready in about three weeks, they said. 
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and they’d let us know when we could see it at the 
studio. 

Kondrashov and I tumbled into our clothes and ran 
a race around the pond to get a little warmth into 
our systems. As we were climbing the hill, after- 
wards, to join the others iby the car, Kondrashovy re- 
marked that there was one consolation, anyway— 
we'd be able to see ourselves on the screen. 

At the top of the hill we found those cameramen 
again, talking to Dad and Mother. Whose car, they 
wanted to know. 

“Ours,” Dad said, and smoothed his moustache. He 
always fiddles with his moustache when he wants to 
show off. 

The cameramen started begging Nadyezhda to pose 
for them again, with the old folks. 

“Such a splendid catch!” they said, simply bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, “Girl Stakhanovite in the coun- 
try with her parents! All you have to do is drive 
down the path, and then stop the car and get out. 
Come, let’s get started!” _ 

“Now, this palace here,” Dad said, as he got into 
the car. “It could be made into such a sanatorium! 
We ought to write to the TU Central Council, or to 
our Ministry, maybe... .” 

But the cameramen weren't interested in sanato- 
riums. They had no time to spare. All they would 
sey was, “That’s so, Dad. Come, let’s get started!” 
And so Dad got in, and they got to work. 

Kondrashov and I decided to stay out of it—not, 
true enough, that anyone asked us to join inl We 
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lay down in the grass, where the sun was hottest, 
and watched the fun. 

They were at it an hour or more, filming Nadyezh- 
da with Dad and Mother. Made them drive down the 
path, and out to the road, and back again, a dozen 
times; and get in and out of the car, and in again, 
and out again, until Dad asked—wouldn’t it ever 
end? 

“That’s nothing,’ Kondrashov said to me, crin- 
kling his face in the sunlight as if he were going to 
sneeze. “You and I had it wersel” 

And we got to talking about the cinema, and what 
a hard time the actors must have when they’re doing 
their films. 


On Monday, Ryabov said to me: 

“You'll have to take command of our first two- 
machine team, see? Your sister says she won't have 
anything to do with it.” 

I remembered how, a year ago, Nadyezhda said 
she wouldn’t have me on her team, because we were 
relatives; and I said family feeling was a purely do- 
mestic matter, and had nothing to do with work, and 
ste could throw me out any time if I didn’t do my 
work properly. But she was very stubborn about it. 
And then Kondrashov spoke up for me. Nadyezhda 
would have to take me on anyway, he said, whether 
she liked it or not, because if she didn’t I’d never 
give the family any peace. 

“That’s so, too,’ Mother said then. “Once Lyonka 
gets an idea into his head, there’s no shaking him off.” 
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Nadyezhda’s team, at that time, was the best in 
the whole shop. : 

But now—well, since she refused to take up our 
new method, of course she couldn’t be left in com- 
mand of the team. [ could see that. Only I’d never 
expected things to turn out so. 

When my shift was over I went to see Dad, in the 
modelling shop, and told him I was being put in 
Nadyezhda’s place. 

The modelling shop is very different from any other 
shop in the plant. Even the smells are different. It’s 
good for the health, Dad likes to say—like the air 
you get out in the woods. It’s the smell of fresh-cut 
wood, sure enough, plus a hint of varnish and of 
joiner’s glue. There was a curly bil of wood shaving 
on Dad’s moustache when I came in, and that seemed 
to smelj of the forest too. 

“Yes, I know,’ Dad said, when I'd told him my 
news. He put up his hand and brushed the shaving 
from his moustache—carefully, as if he were afraid 
of hurting it. 

I didn’t ask how he came to know. He always 
seems to know anything new about us—Nadyezhda 
and me—even before we know it ourselves. 

“They promoted me too, once,” he said to me now. 
“You were still a youngster {hen. Took and made me 
manager of the shop, and it was three months before 
they realized what a mistake they’d made. Models — 
I can manage those, all right, no matter how com- 
plicated. But managing live people—ordering them 
about—no, I’m no good at that. I haven’t got the gilt. 
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Nadyezhda. now—that’s a different matter. Poor Kon- 
drashov! Ever see anything like the way she runs 
him? She takes after your mother. If I hadn’t pulled 
the reins on Mother now and again, when we were 
young, she’d be a regular dictator by now!” 

! waited while Dad changed, and we left the plant 
together. Going out, we bumped into Kondrashov, and 
he asked me if I wanted to see the game with him, 
at the stadium. 

“They've made the boy head of his team,” Dad 
told him proudly, pointing to me. “How’s that for 
news?” 

“Fine,’ Kondrashov said. He was walking between 
Dad and me. 

“And that wife of yours is out,” Dad went on. 

“What do you mean—out?”’ Kondrashov demanded, 
his face clouding. 

“Back to the ranks,” Dad explained. “Ryabov came 
up to me this morning and asked me how I looked at 
it. Well, and I said—out with her, of course, if she’s 
gone conservative that way. It will be a lesson for 
her.” 

“It’s—it’s not fair,” Kondrashov declared. 

“No harm done,’ Dad returned. “Take her down a 
peg or two, that’s all.” 

“You should have refused,’ Kondrashov said, turn- 
ing on me, waving his arms around excitedly. “Why, 
she’s just been filmed as our leading Stakhanovite, 
and—well, and she’s your own sister, too, and it was 
she taught you the job. Remember the way you kept 
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“J remember, all right,” I said. “What's the good 
of swinging your arms that way, like a windmill? 
Who’s preventing her from running two machines 
herself?” 

“That’s right! Go to it!’ Dad cried, urging me on. 

Kondrashov didn’t take me to the game, after all. 
When I reminded him of it, he searched all his pock- 
ets, and said he must have left the tickets at the 
plant. oy 


There’s a poster tacked up in our part of the shop. 
It says our team has undertaken a Stakhanovite 
watch, and puts out two hundred per cent every shift. 
We've crossed out the “two,” now, and written “four” 
over it. Nadyezhda is the only one of all our team 
who goes on working in the old way—as if the new 
method had nothing to do with her. 

“Don't you know our new pledge?” I asked her, 
the other day. ! 

“And if I do?” 

“Well—can’t you manage it, or what?” 

“I do two hundred, don’t I? And anyway—I don’t 
need a youngster like you to lecture me.” 

She just didn’t want to talk to me at all. 

From the day I was put at the head of the team, 
our life at home began to go to pieces. The family 
split in two: Dad and me on the one side, and Na- 
dyezhda and Kondrashov on the other. Kondrashov 
stopped whistling The Wild Ducks Fly over his work. 
And there were no more evening gatherings for the 
TV programme. Poor Mother was torn between the 
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two sides. She tried, as best she could, to mend the 
breach. But nothing seemed to work. 

“Fight all you please at the plant,” she would say, 
almost crying. “But what’s thet to do with home? And 
everything was so quiet and peaceful, only a few 
days ago. Why can’t you make it up and be friends 
againe” 

I couldn’t see that. Make what up, when we’d 
never quarrelled? What I wanted to know was—how 
long was she going to keep up her mulishness, that 
sister of mine? Our team came short of its pledge 
by eight hundred kilograms of wire, day after day, 
and all on account of her. 

I asked our Youth League organizer to have a talk 
with her, and he said he’d have her in at the bureau 
meeting. OO 

What was said at that meeting, I don’t know; but 
Nadyezhda came home terribly red in the face, so I 
knew the talk had been open and to the point. I was 
glad of that. And on Sunday I woke up in the cheer- 
ful sort of mood a person gets when someone in the 
home has been dangerously ill, and now the crisis 
has been safely passed. 

The morning began like any Sunday morning, with 
Mother baking pasties in the kitchen, and Dad lean- 
ing out at the window to look up and down the 
street. 

“Would you like me to help you?” I asked Na- 
dyezhda, as we gathered around the table. 

But the look she gave me was angry and hostile. 

“What business is it of yours?” she demanded. 
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‘“Well—I’m in command of the team,” I said. 

“Oh, yes—you’re in command,” she broke in mock- 
ingly, as if that were a mere trifle she had happened 
to forget. “Well, then, commander, here’s what I 
have to say. You do four huxdred per cent, and I do 
two hundred, and I’m just as much a Stakhanovite 
as you are—see?”’ 

“No, I don’t see,” J said. “When you start work- 
ing two machines, I'll see, a!! right.” 

“And suppose I don’t wani to run two machines? 
suppose I feel I do enough as it is? What then? I do 
twice the quota, don’t I? Why do you all insist I 
must do four times the quota? And anyway—I don’t 
need a youngster like you to lecture me. Umph! New- 
baked inventor!” 

“So,” J] said. “Now I understand. You’ve no right 
on earth to call yourself a Stakhanovite, with such 
backward ideas in your head. And remember this: our 
team can’t go on this way, almost a ton of wire 
short every day, on account of you. Either you get 
down to work like all the rest, or—” 

“Or what?” she demanded, turning white. 

“Look here,” Dad put in suddenly. “Listen to me 
a minute. You know what the situation is. The 
stronger our Soviet state, the stronger the cause of 
peace.” He frowned, and cleared his throat. “But 
you can’t seem to realize how things stand in the 
world.” 

“That’s not so,” Nadyezhda said, very low. “I real- 
ize it perfectly well.” 

“You don’t!” And Dad brought his fist down on the 
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table. “Ii you did, you’d work the way a Youth Lea- 
guer should, the leaders and the vanguard....” He 
lost the thread of his sentence, and sat tugging at 
his moustache a moment, selting his thoughts in or- 
der. “You came home from that meeting yesterday 
red as a beet. They must have given it to you there, 
good and plenty.” 

“Let the girl be,” Mother broke in reproachfully. 
“Why do you have to persecute her so?” 

“Hush, Mother,” Dad said impatiently. “This is a 
serious thing, and I only hope our talk may do her 
good! She’s of the generation that will enter commu- 
nism. And communism—you must come to it with a 
clean conscience. How does she think she'll ever get 
there, with her mind clinging to old ways?” 

Dad was getting very hot. But Nadyezhda jumped 
up before he was through, her face flaming, and 
marched out of the room. As the door slammed ‘behind 
her, Kondrashov got up hastily to follow her. 

“Go ahead,” Dad told him. “She'll make life pleas- 
ant for you!” 

Kondrashov looked back at him and seemed about 
to say something—but only shrugged and left the 
room. 

“Well, I’m not finished with her yet,” Cad said. 
“They can have their little conference, but I’ve still 
a few things to say to her, when they get through.” 

“What do you want to tell her now?” Mother 
asked. 

“Why, how a person must behave, if he doesn't 
want other people to lose a!! their respect for him.” 
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“Better wait awhile. Let her cool off.” 

“Oh, I can wait. There’s pienty of time before eve- 
ning.” 

And quiet fell in our home. An awkward, unaccus- 
tomed quiet. To escape it, | went off and spent the 
day in one of the big parks. I didn’t get back until 
very late, and the talk was finished without my assist- 
ance. , 


Monday morning the studio people phoned and said 
we could come and sce the film, if we had the time. 
Mother was busy, and all the others were working 
the morning shift, so I had to go alone. 

The big, lofty vestibule was full of people, mill- 
ing around among the columns and talking so loud 
that the very air seemed to hum, as if we were in a 
great hive of bees. There were signal lights lit over 
several doorways, with the warning, “Quiet!”’—but 
nobody seemed even to notice them. When I inquired 
about our film, it turned out the showing had al- 
ready begun. Somebody led me through the vestibule 
and up two flights of stairs. and thrust me into the 
darkened hall. 

There was a collective-farm piggery on the screen 
when I came in. After that, there were some shots of 
fields, and something being built, and then—Na- 
dyezhda, at work at her machine, beside the poster with 
our pledge to do two hundred per cent daily. Then 
came the shots of Nadyezhda driving our car through 
the park at Tsaritsino. 
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After that, I was expecting to see Kondrashov and 
myself. 

But the next shots were cf the palace, and then 
of Mother and Dad—and, o: course, as Dad got out 
of the car, he just had to grab at his moustache. 
Then came the pond, and Nadyezhda in her bathing 
suit, under the willow. And not a single shot of us 
two in the water! 

When the film was over, and the lights went on, the 
cameramen came up and asked me what | thought of it. 

“Oh, it’s not bad,” I said. “Only... .” 

They all laughed, and explained to me that they 
hadn’t filmed us two at all. 

“We were afraid you’d be in the way,” they said, 
“so we put you in the water to keep you ottt of mis- 
chief. You don’t mind, do you?” 

I did mind, of course, thovgh I wouldn’t let them 
see it. Anyway, I thought, they’d stop their laugh- 
ing soon enough. And so I only said, as coolly as 
you please: 

“Why, no. Only, you see, the whole thing’s out of 
date.” 

“What do you mean—out of date?” 

“All this stuff about our team. We do four hundred 
now, not two.” 

“No!” 

The cameramen went into hurried conference. 
What to do—leave it alone, or film the scene at the 
plant all over? 

“That’s as you please,” I said. “Only our team’s 
been doing four hundred for quite some time.” 
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“Well, we'll have to do it over,” they decided 
finally. “There seems to be ro keeping up with that 


sister of yours. We'll be out at the plant tomor- 
row.” 

“She’s working the morning shift,” I told them, 
and left. 

And as I walked out of the building, it dawned on 
me that there they'd be next morning, with their cam- 
eras—and Nadyezhda only working one machine! 
I was so upset, my clothes seemed too tight, and I 
had to undo my jacket to be able to breathe at all. 
I wanted to get out and push the street-car, it seemed 
to run so slowly, and I was in such a hurry to 
get to the plant. 

I ran to the shop as fast as I could—and stopped 
short in the doorway, staring. My clothes weren’t 
tight any more, and TI could button my jacket without 
any trouble. I was so pleased, I couldn’t help grin- 
ning. 

“Changed your mind?” I said, coming up to where 
Nadyezhda stood between her two machines. 

“That Dad of ours could change anyone’s mind,’ 
she said, hardly glancing at me, and turned to check 
the far machine. “They ought to send him on a lec- 
ture tour,” she went on, replacing the coil. “He be- 
longs on the platform, that’s what!” She switched 
on the power again, and turned back to me. “The 
way he talked, yesterday—I'd have agreed to run al! 
the machines in the sop, if only he’d keep still! The 
way he hauls you over the coals! I was letting down 
our whole plant, the way he put it, down to the 
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very watchmen—all because [ let one machine 
stand idle. Well, and that was more than I could 
swallow. Yes—he made me see how a person ought 
to work.” | 

“Those cameramen are coming around tomorrow,’ 
I told ther. “They want to film you all over 
again.” 

“What on earth for?” she wanted to know. 

“Something went wrong last time. They want you 
to be ready for them.” 

“Why can’t they do their job properly the first 
time?”’ she demanded, angry now. “What do they 
think I am—a professional?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “Something just took 
and went wrong, that’s all.” 


When I got home after my shift that night, Kon- 
drashov was at work in his room, and he was whis- 
tling The Wild Ducks Fly. 

There was a light in the old folks’ room, too. The 
door was ajar, and I looked in to see what was doing. 
Dad had a book in his hands, and his spectacles on 
his nose. He was reading aloud. 

“‘The palace was built by Bazhenov,’” was the 
first thing I heard, as I stopped in the doorway. 
“Bazhenov! See?” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” Mother said placidly. 

Dad gave her a quick look. Then he cleared his 
throat sternly, and went on reading: 

“‘The great Russian architect Kazakov....’ 
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Nadyezhda was there too, en the sofa with Mother, 
listening to Dad. 

And when I saw her there, pretending to be so in- 
terested in that old Tsaritsino palace, while Kondra- 
shov whistled over his work, I knew right away that 
our family had regained its peace. On what condi- 
lions that peace had been established, I already 
knew. 


THE WATCH 


Anna Sergeyevna received a letter from her son. 

“You've still got snow, of course,” Petya wrote. 
“But out here at Chrta-Gyul the poppies are in 
bloom. From up in the sky, it looks like great 
stretches of red bunting scattered over the desert. 
You want to grab a pail of whiting and a brush and 
dash off some holiday slogans. We live in tents, and 
sleep on sheepskins to keep out the tarantulas. We 
work from morning to nighi, there’s so much to do. 
And so, to save the bother of shaving, I’ve grown 
myself a moustache. We shilled camp a while ago— 
a distance of eighty kilometres. And on the way one 
of the camels smashed my watch. The strap had worn 
through, and before I could catch it the watch 
Slipped off. Well, and Fedka was right behind—that’s 
a camel, the most conceited, arrogant, swelled-headed 
creature ever. And that was the end of your poor 
‘raintight’ watch. I’m positive he trod on it purpose- 
ly. He’s always trying to do something mean to us 
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wretched humans. But what a paradox—a_ watch 
crushed by a camell’’ 

Yes, Anna Sergeyevna felt, it was surely a para- 
dox. Poor boy! 

The word “paradox,” she thought, must mean some- 
thing very sad indeed. 

At the end of the letter there was a brief postscript. 

“Could you find out why Vera doesn’t write?” it 
said. “I’ve heard nothing from her for a good two 
weeks.” 

And when Anna Sergeyevna read this postscript— 
a mere afterthought, it might have been—the whole 
tone and meaning of the letter changed for her. It 
was no longer the cheerful, loving message for 
which she had taken it at first. No, it now seemed 
anxious, impatient. 

Anna Sergeyevna tried to imagine Petya with a 
moustache, but couldn’t. She smiled, then, and cried 
a little, too, to think that her little boy should be so 
very grown-up. 

She worked as a cashier in the office of a building 
organization: a pale little woman, with wide, dark 
eyes that turned always on the world a look of mild 
and gentle inquiry. Though, as a war widow, she re- 
ceived a pension in addition to her earnings, her 
dresses were turned and re-turned, and she wore the 
simplest of schoolgirl shoes, because those were the 
cheapest. Her husband had been killed on the Smo- 
lensk front, in 1942; and since his loss all her 
thoughts and care had centred in her child. 

Slender, round-faced, bright-haired, Petya was very 
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like his father. Even his gait, Anna Sergeyevna 
thought, was like his father's, so free and confident. 
And as the boy grew older she thought, too, that he 
much resembled Oleg Koshevoi. For, after all, it is 
no secret that every mother is capable of discovering 
in her child whatever traits, however actually lack- 
ing, she would like to see in him. 

While her husband was living, Anna Sergeyevna 
had been convinced that she knew absolutely every- 
thing there was to know abcut him—that there were 
no secrets between them. Now, she thought that all 
was clear and fine in her relations with her son. 
She trained him never to lie to her; but for her own 
part did her very best to hide from him the difficul- 
ties that sometimes came her way, the sad thoughts 
that sometimes filled her mind. That, in the sacred 
innocence of her loving mother’s heart, she did noi 
regard as lying. 

They lived in a two-storey wooden house, old and 
ramshackle, on the outskirts of Moscow. They had 
only one room—long, narrow, inconvenient, looking 
out on a blind alley. Outside the window stood a 
tall, gaunt old acacia tree. 

There was a day in spring, after the war was over, 
when Anna Sergeyevna received an unexpected offer 
of marriage. Her suitor was one of the engineers 
who worked at the building office. An excellent en- 
gineer, everybody said, and an interesting man to 
talk to; a bachelor, and earning a lot of money. The 
whole office was surprised when Anna Sergeyevna 
refused him. People condemned her, said she had 
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acted thoughtlessly. It was no easy thing to find a 
husband, at her age, and once such a chance turned 
up she ought to seize it, and thank the fates, and 
not put on such airs. And the engineer had a beauti- 
ful flat, too, in one of the new buildings on the Lenin- 
grad Highway. And there was her boy, besides. Ought 
she not to think of his weli-being? None of these 
good people guessed that it was only because of the 
boy that Anna Sergevevna refused the engineer. Pe- 
tya was sixteen already, and she was afraid he might 
take her marriage in bad spirit, and close his heart 
to her. 

When Petya graduated from school Anna Serge- 
yevna bought him a wrist-watch. It was a beautiful 
watch, with black dial and luminescent hands; and, 
the man in the shop said, you could soak it in water 
and it would be none the worse. 

Petya accepted the gift with the imperturbability 
that young people of his age often go to such pains 
to assume. But when his mother turned away he put 
it on his wrist and stood for a long time watching 
the second hand scurry around and around its 
circle. Then he stretched out his arm, to admire 
the watch from a new angle. His lips curved in a 
smile. 

Anna Sergeyevna was happier even than the boy. 

“And it’s raintight, too,” she told him proudly. 

Petya gave her a reproving look. 

“This is a watch, Mother, not a pair of overshoes,” 
he said. 

“Well, that was what they told me in the shop.’ 
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“| suppose there are idiots in shops as well as 
other places.” 

And, impatiently, Petya explained that only the ig- 
norant can say of a watch that it is raintight, when 
the right word is, ‘watertight,’ as any eight-old 
ought to know by this time. In such a watch there 
is a rubber washer between the body and the lid, and 
the lid is screwed on; and where the winding-knob 
comes out, there's a protecting layer of oil. 

Petya had no idea, of course, how hard it had been 
for his mother to manage this watch. She put away 
what she could month after month, but when the 
time came she was still far short of the needed sum. 
Watches were terribly dear, in those days. They cost 
three times and more what they do now. And so 
Anna Sergeyevna had to apply to the mutual aid for 
a loan. 

When her fellow-employees at the office learned. 
what the loan was for, they all tried to persuade her 
that such a gift was more than she should undertake. 
But quiet, bashful Anna Sergeyevna, it suddenly 
turned out, could be very stubborn when she wished. 

“It’s such an event for the boy!” she said. “I must 
give him something to remember it by all the rest of 
his life.” 

After his graduation Petya matriculated at the 
Geology Institute, and he had to have a uniform, 
with gilt insignia on the snoulder-straps. That was 
an outlay that compelled Anna Sergeyevna to borrow 
again from the mutua! aid, and to go without a num- 
ber of things that she really needed. Petya was very 
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handsome in his uniform. He looked like Lermontov, 
Anna Sergeyevna thought. 

A student now, he began to smoke, and assumed 
a great air of independence His boyish arrogance 
shaded gradually into an attitude of patronizing su- 
periority. Often, he would say, “You simply don’t 
understand,” or, “I’m not a baby, Mother’—the sort 
of thing, in a word, that so many young people like 
to say when they have just come of age and, there- 
fore, feel themselves the only people on earth capable 
of forming a proper judgement. 

Anna Sergeyevna, still regarding the absence ofl 
secrets and reticences between husband and wife, be- 
tween parents and children, as the foundation of fam- 
ily happiness, took great pride in the feeling that 
Fetya never concealed anything from her. 

But then, one day, she found a photograph lying 
ou the table, where Petya aad evidently forgotten it. 
It was of a girl she had never seen before, And from 
the inscription on the back, dated a whole year past, 
she learned that it had been given “To my dear and 
for ever beloved Petya, from Vera.” 

The face looking out at Anna Sergeyevna from the 
photograph was rather snub-nosed and, as it seemed 
to her, good-natured. To Petya, as a note in his hand 
velow the other inscription witnessed, this stranger 
was now “the dearest creature in all the world.” 

Anna Sergeyevna looked dewn at the photograph 
with a desolate feeling of loss—as though something 
very precious to her had been roughly snatched away, 
never to be returned. And, by some strange associ2- 
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tion of ideas, it came into her mind that she was 
no longer young, and now, so suddenly, terribly 
alone. 

She thought back over the years, remembering how 
she had worked and sacrificed to bring up her boy. 
The tears came then, and that seemed to soothe her. 
She wiped her eyes and, sighing, put the photograph 
safely away in the family album. 

There was no talk of Vera between mother and 
son, though Petya, after he discovered the photograph 
in the album, seemed for some time vaguely apolo- 
gelic and ill at ease. 

Another year passed; and, one day, Petya informed 
his mother that he and Vera had decided to be 
married. Again Anna Sergeyevna applied for a loan 
from the mutual aid. Embarrassed, but radiant, she 
told everyone at the office her news: Petya was mar- 
rying! People advised her not to spend so freely on 
the wedding; but she only exclaimed, in the most 
genuine horror: 

“Oh, how can you talk so? Why, it’s such an event 
for the boy! I must see that he remembers the day 
all the rest of his life!’ 

After the wedding the young people settled down 
with Vera’s parents, who had a very nice flat. And 
Anna Sergeyevna remained all alone in her long, 
narrow, inconvenient room. Petya came to see her 
now and again, but less and less often as time went 
on. His new home was away off at the other end of 
the city, almost; and he and Vera were very busy 
on their graduation theses. 
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They graduated. Petya went to Uzbekistan with a 
geological exploring party; Vera chose to remain 
in Moscow. At the railway station, when they were 
seeing Petya off, he seemed rather upset, and Anna 
eergeyevna thought that one of his friends, who was 
also remaining in Moscow, seemed rather too polite 
and attentive to Vera. When the train had left, this 
young man took Vera’s arm and pulled her away. He 
seemed very pleased over something or other. 

For three months, Anna Sergeyevna had not so 
much as a line from her son. When she got very 
worried, she would telephone Vera and inquire, stum- 
blingly, whether he was well. Vera would answer as 
briefly as she could—almost, it seemed to Anna Ser- 
geyevna, as though she found it boring to talk of 
Petya with his mother. 

And now, at last, Anna Sergeyevna had received 
a letter. She found it waiting for her when she got 
home from work. The March evening was damp and 
gloomy; the roofs were dripping, and Anna Serge- 
yevna had got her feet wet in the thawing streets. 
But she forgot even to change her shoes, and_ hur- 
ried to her neighbours, to share her happiness with 
them. ) 

At the office, next day, she quoted the letter con- 
stantly. She already had it by heart. 

“Such a paradox!” she cried. “A watch crushed by 
a camel!” 

Soon everyone in the office knew that Petya lived 
in a tent, and slept on sheepskins; that they had re- 
cently shifted camp, a very exhausting business; that 
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the poppies were in bloom in the Chrta-Gyul desert, 
and from the sky they looked like great stretches of 
red bunting. To the mother’s heart, all this seemed so 
tremendously important! 

“I simply can’t imagine what he’ll do without a 
watch, away off there,” che said anxiously, more 
than once; and she really could not imagine how 
one could possibly get along in the desert without 2 
watch. 

She telephoned Vera three times, but Vera was 
never at home. 

Bashful Anna Sergeyevna had a resolute heart, 
and a determined one. She had some small savings, 
which she had been accumulating towards the pur- 
chase of a spring coat. And now she decided, as 
mothers are so apt to decide, that her old coat was 
Still in quite good shape, and if she had it cleaned, 
and made a new collar for it out of her old velvet 
hat, she could still wear it for years. This was a stim- 
ulating thought. The very next day, a registered 
parcel was dispatched to the Chrta-Gyul desert; and 
a week and a hali later this parcel was delivered to 
Petya. Puzzled, he opened the box, removed a lay- 
er of cotton-wool, and discovered a little case in which 
lay a wrist-watch—with a metal bracelet, this time, in- 
stead of a leather strap. 

“Dear boy,” the note read, “all is well with me. 
Don’t worry. Vera loves you dearly, too.” 

It burnt his fingers, as though the desert sun had 
heated it to incandescence—this bit of paper and the 
few lines it held, in his mother’s careful hand. 
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He could see her, almost—a quiet little woman, 
aged and grey before her time. And he was flooded 
with a stinging shame. How careless he had been, 
how negligent, thinking anly of Vera and of him- 
self, eager for letters only from Vera. The “rain- 
tight” watch, too—it had never come to any harm. 
He had traded it for another he liked better; and it 
was simply as a joke, to make her laugh, yes, and 
because he could not think of anything to write to 
her, that he had made up that story about the camel. 


A NEW START 


The village stood on a hillside. Down below ran 
a little river, known as the Vertukha* for its ten- 
dency to turn and twist in every  direction—even 
backwards. When the spring thaws set in, the river 
would rise like leavened dough, filling the gully to 
its very brims with rushing, muddy waters. In the 
summer-time, the village youngsters would wade 
about the river-bed, their trousers rolled up to their 
knees, and through the clear, sun-warmed water you 
could see the sandy bottom and the heavy-headed 
loach. There were bigger fish in the Vertukha too, in 
the deeper pools. 

When the bird-cherry bloomed—and there was 
bird-cherry everywhere, in the village gardens and 
along the river-banks—the air was like honey, of an 
evening. You could have sweetened your tea with it. 
It made Nastya dizzy, this fragrance of bird-cherry 
blossom. She felt absolutely drunk, and kept wanting 
to laugh aloud, or sing the most mischievous of vil- 


* Vertukha—Twister.—Tr. 
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lage songs at the very top of her voice. Though, per- 
haps, it wasn’t really the bird-cherry at all, but sim- 
ply that—well, she was just turned eighteen, and her 
hair hung down her back in a plait as thick as 
your arm, and every blouse she had had grown too 
tight, and boys were beginning to follow her with 
their eyes. 

People liked Nastya. She was a warm-hearted 
girl, trustful and confiding, and there was not a 
shade of malice or of envy in her make-up. 

Every spring, some of the village folk would go 
off to work at the timber-floating camps. Almost 
everyone had been to the camps, one year or anoth- 
er—except the old people, of course; and some of 
the girls had gone several times running. This year 
Nastya, too, decided to try it. She wanted a new coat 
for the autumn, and some dresses, and a pair of 
high-heeled beige slippers, and that was one way of 
earning them. 

Nastya’s parents were dead, and she had grown up 
in the home of her elder brother, Yegor. A fur-trap- 
per, away in the taiga for weeks at a time, Yegor 
had grown into a habit of silent musing that left 
his wife, Varvara—tal!l, handsome, vigorous—entire- 
ly the master in their home. Varvara’s temper was 
not of the best, and when she was angry she would 
stamp about the kitchen as though her bare feet were 
shod in iron. She did not lixe having Nastya in the 
house, and therefore warmly praised the girl’s de- 
cision to work a season at the camps. 

The first group of volunteers, however, had already 
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left. Nastya would have to wait until another recruft- 
ing agent came to the village. 

And, a week later, an agent came—a man in a tar- 
paulin raincoat, that he wore wide open, with the hood 
lying back on his shoulders like an ill-made pocket. 

He slapped down his battered brief case on the 
chairman’s desk in the village Soviet, and himself 
occupied the chairman’s seat—so unceremoniously 
that Nastya caught her breath. No one but the dis- 
trict authorities ever appropriated the chairman’s 
place so coolly. 

The agent explained to Nastya at which of the 
camps she would be working. and what the pay would 
be. She would be given working clothes, he said— 
mitts, and a warm jersey, and rubber boots. The 
meals were cheap and good. And when there was a 
film, or a concert, there’d not be a kopek to pay. That 
was all free. Nastya was very pleased. It all sound- 
ed so good! Why, she would be able to save more 
than half of what she earned, and buy herself all 
sorts of fine things when tne season ended. 

Nastya was the only one te go from her village, 
this time. The collective farm could release no more 
oj its members; there was t c much work to do. The 
agent picked up his brief case, told Nastya to be 
ready in three days, and hurried off to canvass fur- 
ther. His raincoat blew so in the wind that it almost 
seemed he would come flying Lack. 

Three days later he arrive! with a truckload of 
young people—fifteen or sixteen of them, all stran- 
gers to Nastya. 
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It took them another three days, almost, to reach 
the camp. First they rode 5y train, all night; and 
then they transferred to a steamboat that carried 
them unhurriedly up an enormous river—oh, a hun- 
dred times the width of the Vertukha! The long, 
bright days were hot and still, and the river so calm 
that the boat’s red wheels seemed almost to be churn- 
ing not water, but a cloud-flecked sky. When the 
whistle blew, the bluff banks would catch up the 
sound and send it hurtling back and forth, back and 
forth, from one -ide to the other. 

On the second day they met a tug, pulling a great, 
long raft. 

“Good Lord!” the recruiting agent cried, as they 
drew even with the tug. “The timber’s coming!” 

He bent over the rail, shouting to the men on the raft: 

“Where from? Not Lukhovitsi, eh? Not Lukhovitsi?” 

The people on the raft waved their arms, and 
shouted something back at him. But just then the 
boat and the tug exchanged whistles of greeting, and 
the wooded banks took up the echo, and no one could 
hear what the raftsmen were trying to say. The 
agent seemed very worried. He began running about, 
up and down the deck, getting his legs tangled con- 
stantly in the skirts of his raincoat, which he wore 
even in this hot weather. 

“We're late! We're late!” he groaned, rocking his 
head in his hands. 

Nastya felt very sorry for him—rushing about that 
way, almost as if he were crazy. Poor fellow! He'd 
be in for it now, she supposed. 
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When they got to Lukhovitsi, however, it turned 
out that the rafting there had only just begun. The 
raft that had caused the agent so much anxiety 
had come from the big Vyazovo camp, in the upper 
reaches of the river. 

There were something like twenty girls in the bar- 
rack to which Nastya was assigned. Fat, snub-nosed 
Frosya, who had the bed next to Nastya’s, asked her 
right off: 

“This your first time at the camps?” 

“Umh’m,” Nastya answered. 

“Me, I’ve tried ’em all. Look here, now’—and 
Frosya lowered her voice, looking Nastya swiftly up 
and down—‘don’t get too friendly with the boys out 
here. They’ve got mischief in them.” 

Nastya flushed. Such talk made her uncomortable. 

“What do I care about boys?” she returned con- 
temptuously. 

“Oh, no, we none of us care about ‘em,” Fro- 
sya said, yawning. “Stick to me, and you’ll be all 
right.” 

But Nastya had no doubt about being all right, 
Frosya or no Frosya. She would keep at work until 
she’d saved that money she was needing, and then 
she’d be off for home, and who could stop her? Fro- 
sya and those boys of hers! As if there weren't plen- 
ty of boys back home in the villagel Oceans of 
them! 

Nastya was given a hook and assigned an enclo- 
sure, and told which logs she was to catch—the low- 
est grade, fit for nothing but firewood. 
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And so she took her stand, grasping her hook with 
an air of tremendous determination—almost as 
though she were preparing to thrash some enemy. 
Her feet were bare. The promised rubber boots had 
not yet been forthcoming, and it was a hot day 
anyway, so that it was really more comfortable 
barefoot. The water rippled past. At every enclosure, 
a woman or a girl was ready with a hook. Logs float- 
ed by, and now one, now another of the watchers 
would strike out with her hook and pull in her booty. 
But the logs were few and far between, and the puffy 
raft-binding machine down at the lower end stood 
idle most of the time. There was something wrong 
up at the boom. 

Nastya hooked no more than forty logs that day. 
She saw nothing out of the ordinary in that, at first. 
But when she got home to the barrack she found 
the girls all furious, raging against someone whose 
fault, they said, it was that they had earned next to 
nothing again in a whole day’s work. | 

“What does he care?” Frosya shouted belligerent- 
ly. “With that paunch of his, pig that he is!” 

After a while Nastya discovered that it was the 
camp manager they were all abusing so—with gen- 
uine conviction that it was he, and he alone, they 
had to blame for all their trovbles. 

Actually, this was not so at all. The camp was 
new, had only started operations that spring, and 
its uneven work resulted from many little things 
that had not been taken care of in the process of or- 
ganization—that could not even, perhaps, have been 
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foreseen until the actual work began. The manager 
was now doing his best to get things into shape. 

A day or two later, the weather changed. A cold 
wind began to blow down the river; the clear water 
darkened, and grew very restless under the planking 
at the gates to the enclosures. Dark clouds hung low 
in the sky. It began to rain, and all the world 
turned grey and melancholy. Nastya still had no 
working clotnes. Her blouse, soaked through and 
through, clung to her shoulders, and her feet were 
blue with cold. She barely managed to last out her 
shil. 

When she had warmed up at the barrack, she set 
out to find the agent—the only person she knew here, 
as yet, to whom she could apply. The girls all ad- 
vised her to take a firm stand, and Frosya said: 

“I got my working clothes a month ago. And didnt 
I just raise a row before they gave ’em to me!” 

He had no right to fool people that way, Nastya 
would tell the agent. He'd promised her a jersey and 
rubber boots, hadn’t he? Well, then, she wanted to 
have them, this very day. And if he tried to lie to 
her, and wriggle out of it, why, she’d tell him she 
knew where to go for justice—she was no baby, no; 
she’d find her way. 

She ran into the agent in the hallway of the office 
building. He had left his raincoat somewhere—the 
first time she had ever seen him without it, and in 
such wet weather, too. 

“What's up?” he asked her. 

Nastya’s courage ebbed, ard it was in a tone of 
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timid appeal that she said she had wanted to ask 
about those rubber boots. 

“Uncle,” she called him. She had not yet grown 
out of the childhood habit of addressing all elder 
Men as uncles. 

“Oh, that! Go right ahead,” this particular “uncle” 
said encouragingly. “In that raom there.” 

He pointed down towards the end of the hall, and 
—his mission completed—hurried out into the rain. 

Nastya looked uncertainly down the hallway. 
Which room had he meant? Timidly, she opened the 
nearest door. It revealed a big room, full of desks. 
The people at the desks were very busy—doing ac- 
counts with the aid of abaci, or writing, or leafing 
thick, impressive-looking books. None of them seemed 
to notice Nastya. That made her still more timid, 
and she hastily shut the door—afraid, now, that 
someone might see her standing there, and ask what 
she wanted. 

She moved down the hall, reading the cards tacked 
to the other doors. One room was some sort of “Spe- 
cial Department’; another was marked, “No Admit- 
tance.” Then came the dispatcher’s office, and the tel- 
ephone exchange; and then a door with a padlock 
on it, marked “Party Committee.” Nastya _ stood 
awhile outside this locked door. Then she sighed, and 
went back to her barrack. 

“Well?” Frosya demanded. “Did you give them 
what for?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Nastya said. “Who’s there to give 
it to?” 
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“Who?” Frosya cried. “Why, the big shots—who 
else?” | 

She stared at Nastya for an instant, then suddenly 
shouted at her, even iouder than before: 

“Oh, stay barefoot, then, if that suits you better!” 

The cold, damp weather seemed to have come to 
stay. No sign now of those first hot, summery days. 
Nastya decided to work in a pair of old half-boots 
she had brought with her from home. But they got 
soaking wet every day, and ske had to dry them by 
the stove. The leather cracked with the heat, and 
lost ifs shape and colour, and it was not very long 
before the poor boots fell to pieces. 

The work was still uneven. Sometimes the logs 
would come so fast that all the enclosures were 
chock-full, and no place to put any more. At other 
times, there wouldn't be so much as a twig to catch 
for hours on end. 

Once or twice the girls in Nastya’s barrack were 
asked to come to meetings, to discuss how things 
could be improved. But Frosya would never go. 

“The devil damn them, and their meetings too,” 
she would say defiantly. “It’s no concern of ours if 
the camp’s new or old. What we're here for is to 
make some money—that’s all. And for the rest, they 
can worry their own heads over it.” 

Nastya agreed. What did she care, after all, what 
they talked about at those meetings of theirs, or what 
they decided to do? 

One day a gaily-decked boat came up the river, 
carrying a concert troupe. It did not stop at Lukhovitsi. 
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“Didn’t even wave their hands to us!” Frosya cried 
indignantly. 

And all the girls felt they had been slighted, be- 
cause the concert troupe passed them by. It played 
only for those camps that sent off fine rafts day after 
day—~and, above all, the Vyazovo camp, which sent 
off the biggest rafts of all. 

Vyazovo camp was sixty kilometres up the river 
from Lukhovitsi. Unlike the other camps, which lay 
on tributary streams, it was situated on the main 
Stream itself, straddling the upper reaches; and the 
timber there—there was no end to it, people said. 
There was much envious talk about this camp, here 
at Lukhovitsi—about its Stakhanovites, and its good 
management, and the bonuses it kept earning, and 
the Ministry prize banner that it had been holding, 
now, for three years running. 

“We ought to shift to Vyazovo,” Frosya said. 

“They might not take us on,” Nastya returned. 

“Me—I’ll get taken on anywhere I please. All I 
need to do is give ’em a smile, as if I was sort of 
promising something, and they’ll take me, never you 
fear.” 

“Look out, Frosya,” one of the girls put in. “You'll 
get yourself into hot water, one of these days.” 

The other girls joined in the talk. Soon they were 
all arguing loudly. Several supported Frosya. 

“Right!” they clamoured. “We ought to just leave, 
and be done with it!” 

The cold spell ended. Once more the days were 
still and warm, and the river gleamed serenely in 
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the sunlight. But the work at the cainp. went no bet- 
ter than before. The timber came down by fits and 
starts; the plan was never fulfilled. And there seemed 
to be no prospect of improvement. The seasona] work- 
ers. began to leave, wandering off to other camps. 
Frosya: left, too—for Vyazovo, she said. 

Then, one day, Nastya.ran into the agent again. 
She knew by now that he held no position of impor- 
tance at the camp—was simply an ordinary clerk, 
having something to do with supplies; and she was 
no longer afraid of him. 

“What sort of way is this, Uncle?” she said to him 
reproachfully. “All the. things you promised, when 
you came out to the ae and not a bit of it true. 
The way you boasted. . 

“It was the truth 7 was telling you—the way 
things are supposed to be. Have a little patience, and 
everything will turn out — 7 | oe 

“And the films, you said.. 

“The films will come.” 

“And the working. clothes? Some got them, and 
the rest got leit without.” 

“They were given first to our regular hands, the 
oties that work here all the time—-see? In another 
week you'll all of you get what's due.” 

“Another week! I’ve been here a month already, 
and I haven't saved a kopek. I'd have done better to 
have stayed at home.” 

“There—you're all of you that way. You come out 
here to pile up money, and you don't give a snap for 
anything else. Why don’t you ever come to meet- 
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ings? The minute things go a little wrong, off you 
run—you seasonal hands. Don’t you think we worry, 
when the work goes so badly? It was us that built 
it, this camp, and every log in it means something 
tc us. But what do you care? I’m surprised you didn’t 
get out long ago!” 

“I'd get out, too, if they'd give me my fare.” 

“Oh, is that all you want? Wouldn’t you like a 
comfortable plane to take you home?” 

“I can walk if, if I want fo badly enough. And 
there’s no need for you to mock at me. Yes, I will 
go, too. To Vyazovo.” 

“Go right ahead. They’re just dying to have you 
there. Weeping their eyes out, because you don’t 
comel” | 

“They want me, all right—don’t you worry. Every- 
one knows they’re short of hands. And down here 
there isn’t enough work to go around.” 

“Wait a bit. We'll be short of hands here, too, 
and work aplenty.” 

“I’ve done enough waiting, with the season slip- 
ping by..Wait yourself, if you want to.” 

“Ugh! Just an outsider, that’s all you are”—and, 
with a contemptuous, yet regretful look, the agent 
spat and strode away. 

Before this conversation, she had had no intention 
of leaving. But now! An outsider, was she? Well and 
good. And thanks to the agent for telling the truth,. 
for once. She wasn’t bound to the place. Let them sit 
at their meetings, and vote their resolutions—the reg- 
ular hands, the ones that got their jerseys and rub- 
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ber boots ahead of all the rest. She’d do her voting 
back at home, at the collective farm. A nice thing 
it would be, if all the others came home with fine 
new clothes, and she came barefoot! “Wait a bit,’ 
he said. He could wait himself, if he wanted to. 
She had no time to waste. She must be home by 
autumn. 

And so she made up her mind to go. She wrapped 
her passport in a handkerchief, and hid it safely in 
her bosom; tied up her things, and was off. 

There was no need to ask the way. She need only 
keep straight on up the river, and she couldn't miss 
Vyazovo. 

The path along the river-bank was smooth with 
much use. To her right, as she walked along, the 
dark pines of the forest rustled. To her leit, down 
at the foot of the bluff, lay the broad, beautiful riv- 
er, dotted with steamboats, launches, rafts. The day 
passed pleasantly enough; and for the night she 
stopped over in a big village she was coming through 
—a district centre, it was, and so ancient it even had 
a museum, to tell about its history. The mext day 
she got to Vyazovo. 

This was a big village too—but a very new one. 
Fresh-hewn log walls on every side, very few of 
them showing even a sign of weathering. There was 
a post office here, and a drug store, and a big club- 
house, and two shops. All this Nastya noted with no 
little interest, as she walked up the village street— 
and particularly the shop that dealt in menufactured 
goods. That was where she’d buy all she'd been plan- 
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ning for! She would have gone in at once, to inquire 
about beige-coloured slippers, but the shop was shut 
for the dinner-hour. 

At the office of the timber camp Nastya tapped at 
a door marked, “Personnel Department.” A little win- 
dow in the upper half of the door was promptly 
opened, and a man looked out. 

“Yes?” he asked. 

Recalling Frosya’s advice, Nastya tried to look as 
nice as she could, as she replied: 

“I’m looking for work.” 

“Turn in your papers.” 

“Papers?”’—and Nastya had to laugh, it was all 
so simple: just turn in your papers, and get right to 
work! “I’ve no papers at all, only my passport.” 

She got out her passport from its hiding-place, 
indid the handkerchief she had wrapped it in, and 
handed it to the man behind the window. 

“Where’d you come here from?” he asked, leafing 
the document. 

“Oh, from one of the camps. I was working there, 
but I didn’t like it. They promised us working clothes, 
and never gave us any, and I wore all my own 
things out. And hardly earned a kopek, either.” 

“So you just made off?” 

“Well—what a way to put itl!” 

“Where was it you made off from, then?” 

“Oh, one of the camps. I suppose you know if— 
Lukhovitsi.” 

“Here’s your passport. And you can go right back 
to Lukhovitsi. If you cut off from there, how do l 
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know you won't decide you don’t like it here either, 
one fine day?” 

“T° wouldn't leave kere, Uncle,” Nastya pleaded. 

She was irightened now. Was he really telling her 
she'd get no work in Vyazovo? Submissively, she 
put out her hand and took her passport back; but 
she did not move away. 

“What am I to do, then?”—it was barely more than 
a whisper. 

No answer came. The window shut. 

She wandered slowly down the street, stunned and 
frightened. Soon she found herself at the edge of the 
village, on the bluff bank overhanging the river. 
From down below came the cheerful din of labour— 
the rhythmic thud of axes, the clanking of chains, 
the puffing of the rafting-machines that bound the 
logs together, loud talk and laughter. The logs came 
thick and fast, and the workers had all they could 
do to manage them. Sitting up there on the bluff, 
nibbling glumly al a spear of grass, Nastya watched 
them with growing efivy. 

What did they, any of them, care for Nastya? 
Been turned down, had she? Well, and who was 
going to worry over that? But—what was she to do 
now? Go home, empty-handed? Home was a long 
way off. Five hundred kilometres, it might be. On 
foot, it would be a two-month tramp, or maybe more. 
And what was she to eat, all that way? A fine mess 
she’d got herself into! What was she to do? Drown 
herself? 

- Well, and so she would, she suddenly resolved. 
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Just as soon as it got dark. She’d go out on that 
planking, down below, and jump in, head first. What 
else was there to do? It was deep here, surely. Once 
you were in, there’d be no ccming back. No compar- 
ing with the old Vertukha, back at home. 

Home! Nastya could picture it all—the village, 
and the growths of bird-cherry along the banks of 
the Vertukha; gentle, untalkative Yegor, and hand- 
some Varvara. Even Varvara, in memory, seemed 
kindly and loving. How far away they were! What 
would they say when they learned that Nastya was 
dead and gone? Varvara—she’d cry, like as not. 
Though—would they ever even know what had be- 
come of her? | | | 

“How they work!” a voice-said suddenly, so ‘close 
that Nastya started. 

The speaker dropped down beside her in the grass 
—a big, broad-shouldered man, very brown with ‘the 
sun. His embroidered shirt was open at the neck, and 
its sleeves were roiled up to the elbow, revealing 
‘bronzed, sinewy arms. 

“How they work! he said again, looking down at 
the river admiringly. “I’ve never seen anything like 
it! Beautifull” 

His eyes turned to Nastya. 

“And what are you doing here?” he asked. “Dream- 
ing?” 

“Thinking,” she returned, with a break in her voice, 
“I’m a stranger here.’ 

“Well, there’s no harm in thinking, stranger or. no 
stranger. Only what are you crying about?” 
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“Oh, Uncle! All by myself this way!” 

And, unable any longer to bear her grief alone, 
Nastya poured out her troubles—hastily, stumbling- 
ly, with naive confidence in her listener’s sympathy. 

He heard her out attentively, looking curiously into 
her face now and again. 

“And so they turned yau down?” he asked, when 
she had finished. 

“That’s just what they did.” 

“And what are you thinking of doing now?” 

“I thought I’d go home.” 

He whistled, then asked, with a short laugh: 

‘Have you got the money te pay your fare?” 

“No. $9 

“You'll have to tramp it, then.” 

“Umh’m 

“Well, and where do you Jive?” 

Nastya told him where her village stood. 

“Why, it'll take you half a year to get there!” he 
cried. 

“I know,” she answered mournfully. “I was think- 
ing of drowning myself.” 

“The more fool you,” he said, not unkindly. “As 
if there were no people in the world!’ 

“People! What do people care about me?” 

“What .do you mean—what do they care?” the man 
cried sharply. “Drown yourself, indeed! Come along 
with me, now, silly child that you arel” 

As they walked along, he went back to her story. 

“Some pretty clothes, then—that’s what you wanr- 
ed?” 
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“Umh'm.” 

“High-heeled slippers... .” 

“M’m.” 

“And a_ silk dress, and a new coat, eh? And 
wouldn’t you just have shown the boys what was 
what!” 

“Well, I might have.” 

“Such a pretty girl,’ he said, with a sudden 
change of tone. “Only, what makes you so foolish? 
Our people don’t forsake their comrades when they’re 
up against it. Don’t you know a simple thing like 
that?” 

“Well, they forsook me... .” 

“Wait, now. Stop and think a bit—think of Lukho- 
vitsi, that you went away from. It’s a bad job, for- 
saking comrades when they're up against it.” 

“Of course it is,” Nastya agreed. “What was I to 
do, all by myself that way?” 

But he did not seem to hear her. 

“Indifferent people—they have no right to exist,” 
he went on. “Lukhovitsi, say. Things are going badly 
there, and some of the hands—instead of helping out, 
off they run to find something better. If I had my 
way, I’d have such people flogged. Yes, the minute 
I heard anybody say, ‘It’s mn worry of mine’—why, 
I'd give him ten lashes, good and hard, to teach him 
a little sense.” 

Nastya giggled. 

“As if you'd be allowed!” 

He gave her a glance out of the corner of his eye, 
and his lips twitched in a little smile. 
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“Yes,” he sighed. “That’s the whole trouble, I'd 
never be allowed.” 7 

Nastya liked the way he talked about people who 
were indifferent to others. She felt that she had been 
badly treated, both at Lukhovitsi and here in Vyazo- 
vo. Only there seemed to be something else, too, be- 
hind what he said; and this something else, not as 
yet clearly comprehended, made her uneasy. Why, 
she wondered, had he said that about Lukhovitsi? 

“Have you had any dinner?” he asked, breaking 
in on her thoughts. 

“I had some bread.” 

“T see.” 

He got out his wallet, and offered her ten rubles. 

“No, nol” she cried, pushing his hand away. 
“There’s no nmeed.... I won’t take your money!” 

“Take it this minute, and get yourself some din- 
ner, you foolish girll” 

And he forced the money into her hand. 

“I'll pay it back to you, then,” she said. 

“Very well. When you have the money, you can 
pay it back.” 

He took her straight to the Vyazovo camp man- 
ager. 

“Here!” he said. “This child was planning to drown 
herself, and how do you like that? Ran off from Lukho- 
vitsi, and your people here wouldn’t take her on. 
Come”—and he turned to Nastya—“tell the comrade 
how it all came about.” 

“Ah, what’s there to tell?” she mumbled, embar- 
rassed. 
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“Why did you run off from Lukhovitsi?” the man- 
ager asked her; and he sounded very stern. “Don’t 
you think you'd better go back there?” 

“What should I go back for?” Nastya answered, 
very low, her eyes on the ficor. aney promised us 
rubber boots, and we never got ’em. 

“T’ve talked to her about it,” her protector put 
in. “She doesn’t want to go back. Give her work here 
—she’s a good girl, if she is foolish! Well, I'll be 
off} 

He shook hands with the manager, . sd then -with 
Nastya, gave her an encouraging wink, and - left 
the office. “44 4 

“Make yourself comfortable,” the. manager -said, 
pointing to a bench by the wall. “Tl get you settled 
as soon aS our personnel chief comes in.” _ 

And he bent over the papers on his desk. - 

_ Nastya settled down to wait. Through the open win- 
dow. she could see the river down below, gleaming 
in the sunlight. And there was. her kind stranger, 
running down the steps to the boat-landing. He got 
into a launch that was waiting there, and the launch 
blew its siren, cast off, and raced away downstream. 

“Some sort of big shot?” Nastya asked, turning to 
the manager. 

He looked up from his papers. 

“Who do you mean?” — 

“Why—that uncle.” | ! 

“Don’t. you know who he is?” 

“What do you think we are—old friends?” | 

“Rut he’s the manager of the Lukhovitsi camp.’ 
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“Nol” 

“Yes! He came up here to get work clothes for the 
rest of the hands. And a team of our Stakhanovites 
has left for Lukhovitsi, to help out there. It concerns 
all of us, doesn’t it, to have the work go well! And 
you people down there have a!l run off and left them 
to their trouble.” 

“Ohl"—and Nastya’s hands flew up to hide her 
flaming cheeks. Now she understood what had been 
behind the stranger’s talk, the something unclear 
that had made her uneasy. Why, it had been Nastya 
herself he’d been talking about, wanting to flog! Had 
it, truly? And was she, Nastya, then, one of those 
cold, indifferent people who—he said—had no right 
to exist? 

That such people had no right "to exist had always 
been Nastya’s firm conviction. They were bad people, 
he was perfectly right there. The agent, say. Or 
that man: in the Vyazovo personnel department. 
But she, Nastya—could it be that she was that sort 
too? 

“I think I'll be going, Uncle,” she said, getting 
up from her bench, with a questioning look at the 
manager. 

“Where to?” 

“Back to Lukhovitsi.” 

He smiled, in quick understanding, and came out 
tc her from behind his desk. 

“Good for youl” he said. “Let’s shake hands on 
that!” 

And these simple words gave her new courage. 
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Unembarrassed, as equal to equal, she held out 
her hand to him. 

“Good-bye, and good luck to you,” she said in 
parting. 

She came out of the office into the village street; 
and soon she was walking the familiar path again, 
advancing steadily down the river. 

The water lay to her left, now, at the foot of the 
bluff, gleaming and sparkling in the sun; and the 
forest, to her right, breathed the tarry odour of sun- 
warmed pines, the earthy smell of summer mush- 
rooms, the fragrance of wild strawberries. 


INCIDENT IN A TIMBER TOWN HOTEL 


The hotel stoves. were heated. every evening—that 
was old Veryovkin’s job. He would bring in the wood 
in the morning, dropping a pile of billets by each 
stove in turn. His felt boots would track up the car- 
pet with snow, and more snow would come sifting 
down from his sheepskin jacket. Every time he 
dropped a load he would pull off his hat, which he al- 
ways wore back to front, and slap it against his 
knee to free it of its crown of snow. The cleaning- 
women had to wipe up after him twenty times a day, 
and they all declared he did it purposely. 

When twilight came, the long hall would be a 
pleasant place—warm, cozy, festive. The fires would 
be lit in all the stoves, casting dancing gleams of 
red up and down the walls, and there would be a hiss- 
ing and crackling of burning wood, a busy roaring 
in the chimneys. 

At this hour Olga Vsevoledovna would bring a 
chair out into the hall and sit down by the nearest 
stove, with a book on her knees. 
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She was expecting a baby at any moment, Olga 
Vsevolodovna—a fair-haired- little woman, come to 
this timber town with her engineer husband all the 
way from Moscow. Her husband was away, just now, 
at the Vyazovo timber-felling camp, a hundred and 
fifty kilometres from the town. He had been expected 
back long since, but he had nct come, and there had 
been no word from him. 

Olga Vsevolodovna was clearly worried. Her fel- 
low-guests at the hotel felt for her, and on meeting 
her in the hall always inquired: | 

“Not back yet?” _ 

When evening came Olga Vsevolodovna would feel 
frightened, all alone in her big, bare hotel room. The 
shutters rattled in the wind, and there was always 
the snow, swirling and sweeping against the win- 
dow-panes—ihat raging snow that was prisoning her 
husband in the forest, and might keep him there so 
long that-she would still be alone when the birth- 
pangs came. 

And so she. would come out into the hali and sit, 
evening alter evening, staring into the flames, with 
a sad look in her eyes—and, at times, a sudden 
gleam of fear, as though she saw something that 
others could not see. A-book lay always on her 
knees, in these evening hours. But to those. who 
watched her the book seemed always to be open at one 
and the same page, as though she never read in it 
at all. 

Veryovkin would come along, stir the fire with. his 
poker, and .lay on more wood. He shed his sheepskin 
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jacket for this work, but never his hat. He would 
stop awhile, leaning on his poker, to stare into the 
fire with Olga Vsevolodovna. He always heaped the 
biggest pile of wood by this stove, as an expression 
of sympathy. 

“Has the storm stopped?” Olga Vsevolodovna. 
would ask him wearily. 

“Not it!” he would return, with a disgusted ges- 
ture; and, brightening, would begin to talk of his 
young days, when the town was surrounded on all 
sides by impassable forest. He had made his living 
hunting, then. But now, what hunting could there 
be, when so much of the forest had been felled, and 
the game all frightened off? That was why the storm 
raged so, he said. There was nothing to break the 
wind. 

It had been snowing without let-up for a week, and 
the log houses of the town were up to their roofs in 
drifts. For two days, now, no trains had been able 
to run along the snowed-up railway branch. Food, 
tools, and fuel for the timber camp had been loaded 
on to trucks, and a tractor had towed them off. But 
they had got stuck halfway to the forest, which be- 
gan some thirty kilometres from the town. 

“When the spring came, in my young days, your 
head would swim with the sweetness—the bird-cher- 
ry, and the nightingales,” Veryovkin would say. “But 
there’s nothing like it now. And soon the last of the 
trees will be gone, and the earth will be bare and 
ugly, a dreary sort of place for people to live in.” 

To Olga Vsevolodovna it often seemed that old 
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Veryovkin’s complaints were directed against her 
husband, whose work it was to organize the felling 
of trees in the forest. 

The hotel was a creaky little building, full of 
strange sounds at all hours of the day. There was 
the creak of the stairs that led to the second floor, 
and of the banister; the sound of the doors, and of 
the cracked parquetry. Walking the hotel floors, as 
Karatov put it one day, was like walking on a xy- 
lophone. 

Karatov was a newspaperman from Moscow—a 
polite young fellow, in horn-rimmed eye-glasses that 
he kept pulling off and putting on again while he 
talked to you. 

During the day the hotel would be very quiet, al- 
most deserted; but as evening approached the guests 
would begin to gather. 

Karatov was generally the first to appear. 

‘The same old play at the theatre day after day, 
and the same old snow coming down,” he would com- 
plain, pulling his glasses off and immediately putting 
them on again. “Who wouldn’t be bored?” 

He would have been gune long since, had it not 
been for the snow. He had tried to get through, one 
day, on the Regional Committee jeep; but the jeep 
had got stuck in a huge drift just outside the town, 
and Karatov had had to tramp back to the hotel on 
foot, shivering and angry. 

A little later in the evening, the Ajarian collec- 
tive farmers would come in. There were five of them, 
and they kept always together around their elder, 
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Artem Chelidze—a bfoad-shouldered old man with a 
thick grey moustache. The Ajarians suffered badly 
from the cold. They had come to the timber town to 
deliver a shipment of mandarin oranges—twelve car- 
loads of them, from distant Batumi; and they still 
had all sorts of papers to be signed before they 
could go home. All the shops in town were now sell- 
ing those oranges. 

The last to come in, usually, were the youngsters. 
They would stop in the doorway, brushing the snow 
irom one another’s shoulders, and then file down the 
hall to their room, glancing warily, now and again, 
at the ever-alert cleaning-woman. The youngsters 
came from a machine and tractor station some dis- 
tance away. They had been sent to town for a con- 
signment of benzine, and the storm had caught them. 
Down to their last copper, as they ruefully put it, 
they were very anxious to get away. Their sledges 
stood in the hotel yard, and they spent most of the 
day out there, or with their horses. 

Olga Vsevolodovna would stop them as they went 
down the hall, to ask: 

“Is the storm over yet?” | 

“Seems to be blowing a little less today,” one or 
another of the youngsters would answer encourag- 
ingly. | | 

“Oh, if only it would stop!” she would cry, hope- 
ful again; and it would seem to her that everything 
would be so fine, just as soon as the storm was over. 
The youngsters could get back to their machine and 
tractor station;. and the Ajarians could leave for. 
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Batumi; and Karatov could carry out his assignment; 
yes, and her husband, too—te could get back to her 
then. 

Of the hotel’s other guests, there were hardly any 
who stayed longer than a night. People would appear 
suddenly in the doorway, white with snow, and de- 
mand rooms; and next morning, thawed out and rest- 
ed, they would be off again, and no more would be 
seen of them. But there was one newcomer who at- 
tracted immediate notice. He came stumbling in early 
one morning, and stood a long time by the door, fum- 
bling with frost-stiffened fingers at the fastenings oi 
his short sheepskin coat. He seemed so utterly ex- 
hausted that Karatov, coming out of the bathroom at 
this moment with his towel over his shoulder, pulled 
off his eye-glasses and stared, exclaiming: 

“Well, I say!” 

The stranger glanced at Karatov, and tried to 
smile—but could not manage it. Swaying, he followed 
the clerk down the hall to his room. His ice-covered 
felt boots rattled at every step. 

He kept to his room all day, but in the evening 
appeared in the hall—a young fellow, with high 
cheek-bones and light eyebrows, with an unmistake- 
able look of courage and resclution. 

He paused in his doorway, lighting a cigarette. 

“Well,” Karatov asked him, “have you thawed out?” 

“I’ve had my sleep out, anyway,” the stranger 
answered hoarsely. 

Veryovkin came up and stood leaning on his poker, 
listening to the talk. | 
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The stranger was a forester. He had come on foot 
all the hundred and fifty kilometres from the Vyazo- 
vo camp, to attend a conference that, as it turned 
out, had been called off because of the storm. 

“Felling the trees, out there, aren’t they?” Veryov- 
kin asked him glumly. 

“Why, yes, of course,” the forester answered. 

Veryovkin sighed, and began to talk of how “all 
the forests round about” would soon be laid waste; 
and about how the hares had used to come right into 
town, in the old days, and he, Veryovkin, had made 
a fine living with his gun. He sighed again, and 
shook his head, and—with a sidelong glance at the 
stranger—declared that the foresters nowadays sim- 
ply weren’t worth their salt. Time was, you'd be 
fined more than you could pay for any stick of wood 
you might take from the forest. But now—all the fine 
trees coming down, and nobody punished for itt! 

“Well, but do you know where the timber goes?” 
the forester returned. “Or don’t you give a damn? 
Stalingrad—that’s where it gees, yes, and the Don- 
bas. We ought to be proud ta send our timber there. 
But no, not youl” He broke off, with a scornful ges- 
ture, but after a pause conlinued, “What do you 
think, anyway—that we just go chopping left and 
right, and leave nothing behird? Why, there’s special 
commissions that go through the forest, picking which 
trees to fell. And as soon as a section’s been cleared, 
it’s planted with saplings. That’s all provided 
for. And then there’s the beasts. Muskrat, raccoon, 
beaver—ever hear of them?” 
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“African brutes,” Veryovkin returned, with a scorn- 
ful sniff. “Yes, I’ve heard of them.” 

“African!” the forester exclaimed contemptuously. 
“That just shows! Well, if you take just my one beat, 
we've got ten beaver colonies there already, yes, and 
raccoon and muskrat too. And we're expecting a ship- 
ment of otter. Talk about those hares of yours—used to 
come into town, and all that. Why, this whole town of 
yours, in those days—you could have swallowed it 
in one bite.” 

He began talking of the new ways of work at the 
camp—electric saws, skidding tractors, ice skidways, 
Narrow-gauge railways through the forest; and, in 
describing the winches used to drag the logs out of 
the thickets, remarked regretfully that the cables were 
not long enough. An attempt had been made to length- 
en one of them, but on trial it had snapped, and 
hurt a visiting engineer. 

“A visiting engineer, you say?” Veryovkin asked— 
and glanced over his shoulder at Olga Vsevolodovna, 
who sat in her usual! place a little down the hall, look- 
ing wistfully into the fire. 

Karatov noticed his glance. 

“Yes, and they had to take him to the hospital,” the 
forester went on. He would have continued in more 
detail, but Veryovkin’s poker dropped clattering to the 
floor, drowning out his voice. 

“Not so loud!” the old man whispered fiercely; and 
he and Karatov crowded up closer to the startled for- 
ester. 

“Come away from here,” Karatov said quietly, and, 
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with another furtive glance at Olga Vsevolodovna, led 
the way down the hall to the Ajarians’ room. 

After brief conference, it was decided not to tell 
Olga Vsevolodovna what had happened—a decision the 
more justified in that, after all, no one could be 
sure it was really her husband who had been hurt. 
The Ajarians said that something ought to be done 
to cheer her up. 

“To cheer her up?” Karatov asked. “But how?” 

‘Leave that to me,’ Artem Chelidze returned 
grandiloquently. “I know about such things.” 

And he marched out into the hall. 

“Olga Vsevolodovnal” he began. “When my heart 
is very heavy, I turn to my friends. When my friends’ 
hearts are heavy, they come to me, and I help out 
as best I can.” He paused, stroking his moustache, 
then went on, “We don’t krow your husband, but 
we feel sure he is a good and honest man. Don’t 
be angry with him, I beg of you, when he gets 
back. Only very good reasons could keep such a 
men away from his wife.” 

The other Ajarians had come up behind Chelidze. 
They ail nodded as he spoke, and now one, now 
another, would put in approvingly: 

“Yes, that’s so,” or “That’s the way it is.” 

“We've come to you now,” Chelidze continued, “to 
say that... well...’—and he frowned suddenly, 
seeking the right Russian words. “Yes, that friend- 
ship is the finest thing on earth. And so, if 
there’s any help that you may need, come straight 
to us,” 
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“Thanks, dear friends, thanks,” Olga Vsevolodov- 
na stammered, deeply touched. 

That night, she could not get to sleep. She lay very 
still, her blanket pulled up to her chin, staring into the 
blackness of the ceiling. Her heart was heavy with 
anxiety and vague, unreasoning regrets. Memories 
crowded up, of her childhood and Young Pioneer days; 
of the summer camp on the bank of the Klyazma, and 
the long-legged, awkward boy—Vanyushka—who had 
grown up to be a timbering engineer. He hadn’t grown 
out of his awkwardness, though, not to their very wed- 
ding-day. In May, that had been. You mustn’t be mar- 
ried in May, an old superstition decreed, or you'd be 
in a maze of trouble all your life. But she had only 
laughed at that. And then, in June—as though to prove 
the old saying—-the war had come, and her husband 
had gone off to the front. 

And now she had come away out here with him, be- 
cause she could not bear to part with him again, be it 
even for a week or two. 

Their friends had urged her to stay at home in 
Moscow, at least until her child was born. But to all 
persuasion she had returned only: 

“No, no, no!” 

Why, after all, should she stay at home? Were there 
not doctors everywhere, and hospitals? What foolish- 
ness! There were women, weren’t there, in this timber 
town? Well, and did they all come crowding to Mos- 
cow to have their babies? 

They had been promised quarters by the New Year, 
and Olga Vsevolodovna thad already been to the furni- 
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ture shop to choose a crib for her baby. And then her 
husband’s work had taken him off into the forest, and 
nothing had been heard from him since. At such a time, 
too! It was the storm, of course, that was keeping him. 
Otherwise, he’d have been back days ago. How could he 
get through, after all, if the roads were all snowed 
up? Yes, but—what, what was she to do? Didn’t he 
realize how frightened she must be, just now, without 
him? 

Sudden pain cut short these thoughts. Olga Vsevo- 
fodovna had to bite her lip to keep from crying out. 
Hastily, she slid out of bed. Her hands began to trem- 
ble, and cold beads of perspiration broke out on her 
forehead. 

When the pain passed, she turned on the light and 
began to dress. For the moment, she had only one 
thought: that it must not happen here, in the -hotel. 
When she was ready, she caught up a woollen shawl 
for her head and shoulders, and went out into the hall. 
And here, just as she was closing the door to her room, 
the pain caught her again. 

Somehow, she managed to reach Karatov’s door. He 
was still up, reading, and quickly opened to her 
knock. 

“Yes, of course! Right away!” he cried, tile real- 
izing the situation, and began hurriedly getting into 
his coat and overshoes. 

But suddenly he stopped short. 

“Where is that maternity hospital, though?” he asked. 
“Tl haven’t the slightest idea! And anyway, you won't 
be able to walk. The snow’s too deep.” 
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He stood thinking a moment, then helped Olga Vse- 
volodovna to a chair and ran out of the room. 

He left the door open. In a few minutes, Olga Vse- 
volodovna saw the youngsters run past down the hall, 
getting into their coats as they went. Karatov followed 
them, his glasses in his hand. Soon he appeared again 
in the doorway, with Veryovkin, who for once had put 
his hat on right side to. 

“Oh!” Olga Vsevolodovna cried reproachfully. “You’ve 
roused the whole hotel!” 

“Don't you worry about that,” Veryovkin said, tak- 
ing her gently by the arm. “There’s no harm done tf 
an old man like me misses a little sleep.” 

Out of doors, a sledge was waiting, dimly outlined 
in the night. One of the youngsters was on the sledge, 
holding the reins; the other two were adjusting the 
harness. On the sledge stood a barrel of benzine, se- 
cured with ropes. 

They settled Olga Vsevolodovna so that she could 
lean against the barrel. Karatov and Veryovkin also 
got on. 

The storm, at last, was over. It was a clear, frosty 
night, and the stars were sparkling merrily overhead. 

After some time, the sledge came to a stop before 
a brightly-lit wooden building with columns along its 
front. 

Karatov jumped off first—and at once began hopping 
comically, trying to clear the snow out of his shoes. 

They went up the steps to the porch and knocked at 
the door. An elderly woman in a white smock opened 
the door and let them in. Two other women appeared, 
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and took Olga Vsevolodovna off somewhere. The one 
who had opened the door said to Karatov: 

“She'll be all right. Don’t worry.” 

“Ym not worried,’ Karatov answered, a little awed. 
“Can we go now?” 

“Good gracious!” the woman exclaimed. “These men! 
Bring their wives to us, and then all they think of is 
getting away! Wait awhile, till they bring out her 
things.” | 

Karatov glanced at her reprovingly, but held his 
tongue, and sat down to wait. Veryovkin settled down 
beside him. 

Both were very still, weighed down by the solemn 
hush that filled the building. Once, a child’s cry sound- 
ed, somewhere far off. And silence fell again. At length 
a woman came out to them with a bundle of clothes in 
her arms. 

“Here’s her things,” she said briefly. 

“But how is she?” Karatov asked, pulling off his 
glasses. 

“You can expect a boy,” the woman answered. 

Karatov bowed and thanked her. Veryovkin, cheer- 
ing up a little, exclaimed: 

“Well, God grant it!” 

On the way back to the hotel Veryovkin’s thoughts 
reverted suddenly to the talk of the evening before. 

“That young fellow, last night,” he said. “He must 
have been lying, about all those beasts—eh?” 

“No, I don’t think so,’ Karatov returned, and ex- 
plained that valuable fur-bearing animals were being. 
introduced into many forest regions where they had 
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never been known before, so that it was very probable 
that the beaver, muskrat, and raccoon of which the for- 
ester had spoken were appearing in these parts as well. 

Veryovkin shook his head regretfully. 

“It’s a shame,” he said. 

“Why, what’s a shame?” Karatov demanded. 

“The hares—there won’t be a one of them left!” the 
old man grumbled. “They’re plain, ordinary creatures 
—hares, but they'll all go away from here. Their 
feelings will be hurt, and they'll all go—you mark my 
word!”’ 

When morning came, Karatov asked the hotel clerk 
whether there had been any new arrivals. Perhaps, he 
thought, now that the storm was over, Olga Vsevolo- 
dovna’s husband had managed to get back. But—no, 
the clerk said, no one at all had come in during the 
night. Then Karatov telephoned the maternity hospital. 
The registrar told him that Olga Vsevolodovna was 
getting on satisfactorily, and that he need not wor- 
ry. He thanked her and hung up. 

In the hall, the Ajarians came up to him. 

“How is she, then?” Artem Chelidze asked. 

But Karatov could tell him nothing new. 

Everyone at the hotel was anxious to know about 
Olga Vsevolodovna’s baby, and Karatov was compelled 
to telephone the hospital several times in the course 
of the day. Each time, he was told that there was noth- 
img new and that he: must not worry. In the end, he 
was congratulated. A baby boy hadcome into the world. 

The Ajarians decided to bring Olga Vsevolodovna 

some token of sympathy. They whispered awhile among 
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themselves, then went out into the town. As to Veryov- 
kin, he declared that a toast for the new life was very 
much in order, and that were the happy father present 
he would have forked out thirty rubles at the very least. 
Karatov forked out thirty rubles, and Veryovkin dis- 
appeared. 

When, an hour later, Karatov came into the hospital 
vestibule with a box of chocolates tucked under his 
arm, Veryovkin was already there—fiushed and mellow, 
waving his hat and declaiming at one of the white- 
smocked hospital attendants, who stood listening 
quietly, her arms folded on her chest. 

“Beaver, he says,” the old man rumbled. “Trying 
to muddle my brains with beaver! What’s the good of 
his beaver, I want to know, compared with our own 
old hares? What do I care for his lousy beaver....” 

“Mind your tongue,” the attendant broke in severe- 
ly. “And anyway, this is no place for yelling.” 

For a moment .Veryovkin stared at her, blinking, 
his head tilted sideways. Then his eyes dropped. 

“ *Scuse me, ’scuse me,” he mumbled, and hiccuped. 

There was a silence. But soon he burst out again, 
this time in a loud whisper: 

“I’m not yelling. I know where I am. Only, about 
those beaver. The peli—that’s all they’re good for. 
You can’t cook ’em, can you, rats like that? Ugh!’ 

He spat disgustedly. 

“This is no place to spit in,” the attendant said, 
without moving. “Where do you think you are, any- 
way?” 

“°*Scuse me, ’scuse mel” 
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And Veryovkin rubbed the floor dry with his felt 
boot. 

Karatov sat down on the visitors’ bench and wrote 
a note, congratulating Olga Vsevolodovna on the birth 
of her son and asking whether there was anything he 
could do for her. When he was through, he asked the 
attendant to take in his note and the chocolates he 
had brought. 

‘Who are you to her?” she asked. 

“Her brother,” Karatov answered hastily, embar- 
rassed by the unexpected question. 

“And this fine gentleman’—she glanced at Veryov- 
kin—‘“is he a relative, too?” 

“We're all of us relatives,”. Veryovkin declared bel- 
ligerently. “He’s a relative, and I’m a relative.” 

“How is she?” Karatov asked. 

“Seems worried about something,” the woman said, 
and sighed. 

“Ofcourse she’s worried,” Veryovkin broke in. 
“With her husband....” 

But, catching Karatov’s furious glance, he broke off 
abruptly and sat staring at the floor. 

Just then the street door was flung open, and the 
Adjarians came noisily into the vestibule. Artem Che- 
lidze, in the lead, carried a huge paper bag full of 
mandarin oranges. The Ajarians had had to queue 
up for them at one of the shops. 

“Why didn’t you wait for us, then?” Chelidze de- 
manded of Karatov—and, without waiting for an 
answer, handed the attendant the bag of oranges and 
said, “Here, take this. in. They’re good for her.” : 
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Then they all sat. about, waiting for the attendant’s 
return. 

Veryovkin fell asleep. Karatov nudged him. 

“It?s time you were heating the stoves,’ he said. 
“Where'd you manage te get so drunk?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“We'll sleep in the cold tonight,’ Chelidze said, and 
laughed. “Is that how it is, old man?” 

“That’s right,” Veryovkin mumbled. 

Olga Vsevolodovna was deeply touched by the at- 
tendant’s story of all the relatives who had come to 
inquire after her, and how cheerful they all seemed, 
and how one old man had had a drop too much and 
kept talking all the time. That must be Veryovkin, of 
course. 

“Dear friends,” Olga Vsevolodovna wrote, “We're 
tremendously grateful to you, my son and I, for all 
your kindness. The first thing I want to do when I 
come out is to shake your hands and thank you. Give 
my regards to the youngsters.” 

Karatov, reading this note aloud, broke off to say, 
smiling: 

“But the youngsters won't get her regards. They left 
early this morning.” 

‘Soon we'll be gone too,” Chelidze said. “We leave 
tomorrow.” 

“And so do 1,” Karatov returned. “Tt’s about time | 
got back to work!” 

Talking cheerfully, they left the hospital. Veryovkin, . 
stumbling and swaying, followed. When they reached 
the hotel, it was almost. midnight.. There were cheerful. 
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fires in all the stoves, and the young forester, poker in 
hand, was tending them. He had been lonely and 
bored, he said, and glad of something to do. 

“T’ve news for you, too,” he concluded cheerfully. 
“Her husband’s come at last.” 

‘At last!” Chelidze echoed. 

And, though none of them was acquainted with Olga 
Vsevolodovna’s husband, they ali felt a warm glow of 
relief and pleasure, as on the arrival of a close and 
dearly-loved friend. 


HIGH WATER 


Nyusha Polozkova’s friends had hardly noticed the 
subtle changes that had gradually wrought her awk- 
ward, bashful adolescence into charming and gracious 
girlhood. Nyusha was out of school, now, and working 
at the Bratsevo cotton mills. One April morning, on 
her way to work, she realized suddenly that she was 
ill. True, she had not been entirely well for some days 
past. Now it had been a headeche, now a slight fever, 
now a wretched cold. But—lively, careless, vigorous, 
a lover of dancing and of sunflower seeds, that cracked 
so easily between her strong white teeth—she had 
paid little heed to such mild ailments. This morning 
was different. Nyusha’s cheeks were flushed with fe- 
ver, and her head was so heavy, so much in the way, 
that she felt she could not stand it any longer. She 
wanted to lean her face against something cool, and 
shut her eyes, and rest. Blue eyes she had, fresh and 
clear and sparkling, like the sky after a good rain. 
They had “laid a charm” on many a young fellow. 

“Laying a charm” on anyone—that means, to make 
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him love you deeply, deeply; to make him forget food, 
and drink, and everything in the world but thoughts 
of you; fo blind his eyes to all other girls, as though 
they didn't exist at all, while for you he is ready to 
do anything on earth, yes, to bridge puddles for you 
with his body, so you won’t muddy your shoes. That’s 
what we mean, in our parts, when we say a girl has 
laid a charm on some young fellow. 

But of all the young men Nyusha’s eyes had charmed, 
there was none she liked well enough to love in 
return—not until the day the new mechanic, a quiet, 
untalkative young man named Victor Baskakov, came 
to work at the Zarechye state farm. 

It was to this newcomer that fate directed Nyusha’s 
choice. He didn’t drink—she liked that; and he carried 
himself with such dignity among the other young men, 
and dressed so well, and loved her so dearly, and 
behaved so nicely—never took her arm, even, without 
asking her permission. Yes, she liked him, liked every- 
thing about him. It was “the charm,” sure enough, 
only this time she herself was the victim. She would 
have followed him to the ends of the earth, if he had 
asked her, or brushed his boots for him, for all to see. 
She was proud to be in love with him, proud and 
happy to have all the world see her love. But she was 
afraid, too—terribly afraid. Suppose he got tired of 
her, and his love cooled? And so she would invent all 
sorts of ways to test his love, or to make him think 
she could get on well enough without him—and thus 
make him love her the more! She would suddenly 
turn sad, perhaps, and to all his anxious inquiries 
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answer, sighing, that it was nothing—but in a tone 
that deliberately belied her words; and, trying her 
hardest to seem wretched and unhappy, would keep 
a furtive watch, all the time, on his response. Or, 
perhaps, she would invent some young lieutenant who 
had been wild about her since their school-days, and 
was now begging her to marry him; but she could 
not make up her mind, and wanted Victor to advise 
her. Baskakov, believing every word. she said, would 
stare at her wildly, and swear that he could not live 
without her, and that he’d kill himself, and Nyusha, 
and the lieutenant too, if only she would tell him 
where to find him; and it never even occurred to him 
that he was lying—that, if Nyusha really married her 
lieutenant, all he could do would be to weep his heart 
out, somewhere where nobody could see him. 

Baskakov had graduated from a secondary voca- 
tional school, and after that, before he came to the 
state farm, had worked a whole year at a big factory 
garage, so that he now considered himself an experi- 
enced mechanic. He was twenty-one, but, like Nyusha, 
in love for the first time in his life; and his love 
brought him rapture and torment in more or less 
equal degree. 

He had been brought up, Victor Baskakov, in a 
home in which any sign of daring, any loud word, any 
sharp or sudden movement, were feared and avoided; 
where even stich events as the shifting of furniture 
were always managed as quietly as possible, for fear 
of what the neighbours might think. “How upsetting!” 
Victor’s mother had constantly been crying, and— 
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“What will people say?” Growing up in this atmos- 
phere, Victor too, in time, had begun rather tofear than 
to respect the opinion of others, guiding his conduct 
less by thoughts of right and wrong than by the one 
aim of avoiding condemnation. But now—the more 
deeply he loved Nyusha, the more upsetting demands 
his love made upon him; and that was a most un- 
comfortable state of being. 

Why could not love be so arranged as to bring noth- 
ing but pleasure? Why must it carry with it such 
emotional strain, such discomfort and suffering? Vic- 
tor’s frame of mind, the result of his upbringing, was 
such that he would gladly have given up this trou- 
blous love. But he could not give it up. The thought of 
losing Nyusha was more than he could bear. 

The other day, say. They had planned to see a film 
together; but when Victor came in sight down the 
street Nyusha took it into her head to test him again. 
Instead of running out to meet him, she stood at the 
window, screened by the curtain, watching him pace 
up and down the opposite pavement. He kept looking 
at his watch, and every time he looked at it he flung 
his arm up first, so that his sleeve would slip back 
from the dial. It looked as if he were voting at a 
meeting, or asking for the floor. After a while Nyusha 
sent her little brother out with a note in which she 
wrote, “Victor, I’ve got a dreadful toothache, so you’d 
better go amuse yourself without me, and I'll just stay 
home and bear it.” She thought he would try to urge 
her to come out, if only for a minute; but he simply 
turned and walked off, his head hanging. She looked 
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after him disappointedly, because she really had no 
toothache at all; and she kept wondering, afterwards, 
whether he had believed her note or guessed that she 
was fibbing. 

It was warm, this April morning, but so foggy that 
at a distance of only a few paces everything—trees, 
houses, fences, people—was veiled and shapeless. The 
air was simply saturated with fog. It deadened even 
sounds, so that all life, this grey spring morning, 
seemed quiet and subdued. Only—if you stopped still, 
and listened very hard, your ears would catch a vague 
rustling and sighing somewhere: underfoot? or over- 
head? And then, with sudden excitement, you would 
begin to feel that, in these moments, something was 
taking place on earth—something deeply significant, 
almost in the nature of a sacrament. 

And something of the sort was really taking place. 
The ice on the river had broken up, and the water 
was rising. 

That meant that the Zarechye state farm was cut off 
from the town. It lay just across the river, its silos 
—hidden now by the fog—towering over the houses 
and trees along the bank; but there was no bridge at 
this part of the stream, so that communication had to 
be maintained by boat and ferry, or, during the win- 
ter months, over the ice. 

To reach the mills, Nyusha had to cross the rail- 
way line. She generally used the over-pass; but this 
morning, when she felt so ill, and every movement 
was such an effort, she could not face the thought 
of going up all those steps and then down again on 
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the other side. And so she set out straight across the 
tracks. She had to balance carefully, to avoid the 
little pools of water that had collected overnight in 
the hollows between the oil-soaked ties. There was 
always no end of rolling-stock here, standing about or 
being shunted from cne track to another by puffy 
little engines. In the fog, however, the tracks seemed 
deserted and still—until, out of the greyness, a huge 
engine came bearing down on Nyusha, and passed 
so close that the hiss of the steam and the clanging 
of metal seemed to embrace her bodily. The engine was 
pulling a long train of heavy cars; and each of the 
cars in turn, as it passed over one of the rail joints, 
dipped the least little bit, as if it were bowing to 
Nyusha. It was all so sudden that for an instant she 
almost thought the engine, and the cars, and the din 
they carried with them had come tearing out at her 
from underground; and she did not at once realize the 
danger she had been in. 

But even the thought that she might have been 
crushed under the wheels, when it did occur to her, 
was so vague and foggy—like everything, this morn- 
ingl—that it hardly moved her. When she got to the 
mills, she said wearily, apathetically: 

“IT all but got myself killed, crossing the tracks.” 

Everyone oh-ed and ah-ed, and wanted to know 
just what had happened. But Nyusha did not answer 
their questions. She just sat there, on a stool by the 
door, staring blankly at her toes. 

“What’s wrong with you, Nyusha?” someone cried. 
“Are you sick, or what?” 
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“Oh, nothing,” she said dully. 

She tried to get up, but her legs refused to sup- 
port her. The girls caught her, as she staggered, and 
hurried her off to the dispensary. 

An hour later she was in bed at the hospital. She 
had croupous pneumonia, she was told, and had been 
neglecting it for a good two weeks. 

“Not really?”—was her only comment. 

For a long time she lay very still, frowning up at 
the ceiling. The thought came to her that now she 
would die, and be laid in a coffin; and Mother and the 
girls would stand around the coffin, crying; and then 
Father and Victor Baskakov would bear the coffin to 
the cemetery; and Victor would be so awkward, with 
his cap in his hand. She felt so sorry for herself that 
she began to cry. Why should all this come upon her, 
when she had never done anyone any harm, and had 
always been so cheerful, and so deep in love with 
Victor? Then she began to imagine that Victor didn’t 
really love her at all, and that he would be more 
pleased than sorry over her illness, because it would 
set him free. And at this thought she began to sob so 
bitterly that the nurse gave her a sedative. That quiet- 
ed her, and soon she fell asleep. 

Evening was drawing on when she woke, and the 
patients’ temperatures were being taken. Nyusha’s 
temperature was very high. She did not touch the 
supper that was brought her. She felt no desire to cry, 
now, but lay staring silently up at the ceiling, think- 
ing over and over again that, clearly, Victor did not 
love her: because, if he loved her, he’d have come to 
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see her—oh, hours ago! Why, even before they 
Drought her here from the dispensary, she had asked 
one of the girls to telephone Zarechye and let Victor 
know. And here it was, twilight already, and no sign 
of him. 

She had a bad night—now dropping off for a few 
minutes into uneasy sleep, now finding herself sud- 
denly open-eyed; and these transitions between sleep 
and what could not rightly be called wakefulness, but 
was rather a heavy blankness, when she lay open- 
eyed, but with numbed and torpid brain—these transi- 
tions, swift and frequent, seemed to be taking place 
out of all connection with her real being: as though 
her being were one matter, and her sleeping or not 
sleeping entirely another matter, having nothing at 
all to do with her. 

Morning brought a rise in temperature, instead of 
the drop the doctors had expected. Nyusha’s face had 
lost its rounded freshness. Her nose seemed to have 
lengthened, and its tip was shiny. Her lips were full 
and crimson as they had never been before; but they 
were terribly dry. All this surprised the doctors, and 
alarmed them. In view of the stage her illness had 
reached, and the measures that had been taken, it 
was very strange that her fever should keep up so 
stubbornly. To the doctors’ questions, she replied 
etudgingly that nothing hurt. She did not turn her 
head when they spoke to her, or even open her eyes. 
Clearly, she did not want to be bothered, and barely 
restrained herself from telling them so. 

What she said was true. She felt no pain of any 
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sort. All she wanted was to be alone, and not have to 
talk to anyone. Because, when day came and everyone 
woke up, she too had torn herself free from the blank 
state in which she had lain, open-eyed, at night. And 
as soon as she had torn free, her brain had wakened, 
and once more she had begun to think miserably that, 
surely, Victor didn’t love her. And again tears filled 
her eyes—she was so sorry for herself! Not because 
she was ill, maybe dying, but because Victor didn’t 
love her. Absorbed in her thoughts, she noticed noth- 
ing of what went on around her. What was it to her 
that the room was bright with sunlight, and that the 
other patients—they were all convalescent—talked so 
cheerfully among themselves? The thought even came 
that it would have been better if that engine, yester- 
day, had really killed her. She’d have died happy, then, 
without all this torment; because she hadn’t yet known 
that Victor didn’t love her. 

And so she lay in her hospital bed, thinking her 
wretched thoughts; and the doctors puzzled over her, 
unable to understand why none of their medicines 
seemed to have any effect on her temperature. 

When Victor Baskakov was told that Nyusha had 
been taken to the hospital, ha was so frightened that 
his face went white. Dropping his work, he hurried 
to the river-bank. He had the feeling that Nyusha’s 
very life depended on how soon he could get to her. 

Ice cakes, racing downstream—jostling, colliding, 
crunching one against another, throwing up spray and 
foam. 

At the crossing Victor found the ferryman, Uncle 
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Stepan, a notorious drunkard and ne’er-do-well, sit- 
ting idly by a row of freshly-painted boats. He had a 
little russet beard, this Uncle Stepan, much like a 
Spanish grandee’s; but he wore an ordinary sheepskin 
coat, and a warm hat with ragged ear-flaps, and felt 
boots, thrust into huge red rubbers. 

Could he take a boat across?—Victor inquired. Uncle 
Stepan rumpled his little beard, squinting contempla- 
lively first at the river, then at his red rubbers—as 
though the crossing were to be made in one of these 
great dreadnaughts, instead of in an ordinary row- 
boat. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“Well, you see, there’s a girl over there, and she’s 
taken sick,” Victor explained awkwardly. 

It must seem strange, he thought—asking to be 
taken across at high water, an unquestionably risky 
undertaking, just because some girl had fallen ill over 
at Bratsevo. Uncle Stepan had every right not only to 
refuse, but to be angry. 

But Uncle Stepan seemed to un nd perfectly. 

“Sweetheart, eh?” he asked, sq 


ng up at Victor. 

Victor flushed, and did not answer. Yes, Nyusha 
was his sweetheart—but that was a matter for his 
own private thoughts. Other people were not supposed 
to know anything about it; because surely it would be 
an embarrassing and uncomfortable thing if the world 
at large found out about his love. 

“Well, and why not?” Uncle Stepan said, after a 
pause. “When I was your age, believe it or not, I 
tramped fifteen kilometres every blessed day, just to 
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see my girl. Seven and a half to get there, and seven 
and a half to get home. And twice, that winter, I got 
caught in such storms, I almost froze to death. Well, 
and then, damn her eyes, she took and married some- 
one else. That was when I started drinking. And 
that’s why I never got married, too. So I can see how 
you feel, all right. We can get a boat out right away, 
and—well, God willing, we'll get safe across. Or if 
we don’t, why, we'll just go under. That's like enough. 
Just you look at that ice!” 

Go under! Victor had never learned to swim. How 
could Uncle Stepan talk so calmly of going under? 
Victor stared out at the river, with growing fear and 
aversion. Was it not simply foolhardy to run such 
risks, when Nyusha kad her family to do anything 
that might be needed, and there were the doctors at 
the hospital, and surely, surely, her life was not in 
danger? 

Uncle Stepan got up and, soldier-fashion, belted his 
sheepskin coat snugly around him. Boat-hook in hand, 
his ragged hat jd over one ear, he too stood look- 
ing out at the M@ge—not with fear, like Victor, but 
with mocking challenge. Suddenly, he asked: 

“Did you try the bridge?” 

The nearest bridge was seventeen kilometres away. 

The bridge! Of course! What a splendid escape from 
the danger that had been so near! 

“Why, that’s right,” Victor cried. “The bridge will 
be much better. I'll ask for a car and go that way.” 

Slowly, Uncle Stepan unbelted his coat. He was 
disappointed by Victor’s decision. The more desperate 
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an adventure, the better he liked it; and, too, this 
particular adventure had promised a fine tip. 

Victor set out for the bridge in the farm director’s 
jeep. But the road proved impossible, though only the 
day before three heavy trucks had come through with- 
out any trouble. The jeep kept jolting violently, and 
skidding in the slippery mud, advancing at about the 
speed of a plodding bullock. The driver, a cheerful 
enough fellow ordinarily, sat grim and silent, fighting 
the bucking wheel. Victor was soon sorry he had asked 
for the jeep. He took the driver’s grim silence as an 
expression of contempt. So much trouble, all on 
account of him, Victor Baskakov—of course the driver 
must think badly of him! When the driver said, sud- 
denly, that the main thing was to get to the bridge, 
and then they could step on the gas and beat the 
fastest jet plane flying, Victor thought he was simply 
being polite. And when, only four kilometres from the 
farm, the jeep got stuck beyond their power to help, he 
was actually glad the thing was over and the driver 
would not have to go to any more trouble for him. 

“Take a horse,” the driver said. “You'll surely 
make it, on a horse. And don't forget to send a trac- 
tor to pull me out.” 

A horse—that was just the thing, Victor reflected, 
as he tramped back to the farm. He’d take a horse, and 
be no burden to anyone, and make no one run the 
risk of drowning. 

The stable-man helped him saddle a horse, a loose- 
lipped bay gelding, with its tail tied up high, Gypsy 
fashion, to keep it out of the mud. 
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The sun had long since dispersed the fog, and lay 
dazzlingly reflected in the blue pools of melted snow 
that dotted ail the fields; rooks, glossy as new-polished 
boots, loitered over the winter crops; the crystal 
song of the larks dropped, sweet and clear, from the 
heights. The road was a morass of clayey mud, in 
which the trucks that had come through the day be- 
fore had left deep tracks, now full of muddy water. 

Squelching through the mud, the gelding pushed 
steadily on. At length it came out on a little wind- 
swept knoll that afforded a view of the river. Here 
Victor pulled at the reins, and the gelding obediently 
stopped. There was no sense in going any further. 
The bridge had been raised to let the ice go by. 

The sun was low in the west when Victor got back 
to the farm, and side by side with his weary gelding 
plodded a shadow gelding on long, thin, stilt-like legs. 

Victor, too, was tired, and hungry as well. He had 
eaten nothing all day. But what bothered him most 
was the fear of what people might be thinking. Had 
he made himself a laughing-stock? Or, perhaps, would 
people condemn him for taking a horse all that dis- 
tance for nothing? 

He climbed out of the saddle and turned the geld- 
ing over to the stable-man. His legs were numb after 
his long and unaccustomed ride, and felt as though 
their very bones had bent to fit the curve of the horse’s 
body. And on these strange, bowed legs he went 
straight to the river-bank to find Uncle Stepan. The 
thought of Nyusha, of the blue light in her eyes, gave 
him not an instant’s peace. 
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Uncle Stepan greeted Victor's return enthusiasti- 
cally. Again he belted his coat snugly around him; but 
this time he gave Victor no time for thought, pull- 
ing him quickly to the water’s edge. 

They launched a boat, and at once the muddy cur- 
rent began tugging it downstream. Victor, at the 
oars, rowed with all his might, his face twisted with 
effort, throwing himself far back at every stroke. 
Uncle Stepan stood at the bow, thrusting away with 
a hook to keep the boat clear of the floating ice, and 
shouting at the top of his voice, over and over again: 

“Ho ho! Keep it up! Ho ho!” 

The current was very strong. And the ice cakes— 
Victor could not help shuddering when they bumped 
and scraped against the side of the boat. Absurdly, it 
occurred to him that they were probably ruining the 
paint. Slowly, they began to near the high, bluff 
Bratsevo bank. 

They were almost across when two huge ice cakes, 
one after the other, struck against the boat. Uncle 
Stepan brandished his hook, still shouting his chal- 
lenge—‘Ho tho! Ho hol” But the boat tipped, quickly 
filled, and began to go under. 

“Hol We're sinking!” Uncle Stepan cried. 

He jumped, and landed flat on one of the ice cakes, 
his red rubbers in the air. Victor jumped after him. 
The ice capsized, and Victor found himself strug- 
gling in water so cold that it burnt his skin like fire. 
Someone threw them a rope. Soon they were safe on 
shore, in a warm room, bundled up in dry, if rather 
miscellaneous, clothes, while their own wet garments, 
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hung by the stove to dry, dripped puddles on to the 
clean floor. 

Victor sent for a bottle of vodka for Uncle Stepan, 
and for himself gladly accepted their hostess’ offer of 
hot raspberry tea. Uncle Stepan, wrapped in a woman’s 
dressing-gown and belted with his own thick strap, 
launched out into the tale of how they had “fought 
their way through the ice.” Only, as he told it, the 
story was a breath-taking affair, nothing like what had 
really happened. And Victor was the hero of it all. 
Their hostess kept exclaiming, casting admiring glances 
at the hero; and though Victor was very red in the 
face, what with the tea and Uncle Stepan’s lies, he 
found it a pleasant thing to be admired. How Nyusha 
would stare, next day, when he told her his adven- 
tures! 

The warmth began to make him sleepy. His muscles 
went lax, and he felt so heavy that he could not move. 
In a few minutes he was fast asleep, right there by 
the table, with not a care for how he might be in- 
conveniencing the people of the house, or what they 
might think of him. 

It was noon when he woke. He dressed quickly, 
thanked his kindly hostess, and hurried to the hospi- 
tal. His heart was beating wildly, though he tried to 
tell himself that there was no need to worry. 

The day was warm and sunny, and starlings were 
clamouring in the hospital garden, where the trees 
had already begun to bud. Several girlish faces were 
looking in at the window opposite Nyusha’s bed. The 
girls had to jump up and cling to the sill, to look 
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in, and the effort gave them a look of earnest con- 
centration. When Nyusha was conscious, she would 
glance at them, with weary indifference. And then 
they would nod, and smile, and try to talk to her— 
they looked like deaf-mutes, their lips moving 
soundlessly. And, of course, they would wave their 
arms——and immediately lose their hold on the sill and 
disappear. Their merry faces at the window annoyed 
Nyusha, as everything did that morning—even the 
clamour of the starlings, and the warm, bright sunlight 
flooding the room. She would turn her face away and 
shut her eyes. 

Victor was allowed to see her, though it was not a 
visitors’ day, because she was-considered very (ill. 

“You've been so long,” Nyusha said, when he came 
timidly up to her bed; and her look was full of re- 
proach, and pleading, and love. 

Looking down into her shining eyes, shadowed with 
iliness, yet so bright with feeling, Victor felt that all 
he had gone through the day before was paltry, in- 
significant, in comparison with what those eyes ex- 
pressed; that had he crossed a hundred rivers, been 
plunged a hundred times into the icy current, still his 
love-offering would remain unworthy of the love that 
shone and blazed and sparkled in her eyes. He sat 
down stiffly on the stool by Nyusha’s bed, and pretend- 
ed to study the blanket, clumsily fingering its edge— 
afraid to meet those gleaming eyes. 

“Hear the starlings!” Nyusha said. “It must be 
warm outdoors.” 

“So it is,” he whispered awkwardly. “Very warm.” 
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“The sun just baking?” 

“Roasting!” 

“Why, then the river must be rising.” 

“The ice broke yesterday.” 

“Oh!” she cried, terrified. “How’d you get across? 
Why do you run such risks?” 

“It wasn’t anything,” he returned, flushing. “I had 
no trouble.” 

It didn’t embarrass him, any longer, that her eyes 
spoke her love, and that others might notice it. He 
wanted her always to look at him that way. And if 
people noticed it, they could think what they pleased. 

And to Nyusha, suddenly, everything in the world 
seemed so cheery, so pleasant—the clamour of the 
starlings, and the bright sunlight in the room, and the 
voices of the other patients—that she had to laugh 
aloud with joy. 

She was going to get well. 


IN THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 


There was no hotel, and out-of-town visitors were put 
up at a little flat in the plant’s residential settlement 
—a group of two-storey frame houses, with red tile 
roofs, standing in the splendid pine wood across the 
river. One of the rooms in this visitors’ flat was oc- 
cupied by the caretaker, Dusya. Thin, pale, reticent, 
with a look of stern aloofness in her big grey eyes, 
Dusya was only twenty-five, but seemed much older. 
Watching her, one was somehow reminded of a 
flower, plucked and crumpled by rough, fumbling 
hands and withered long before its time. 

Dusya had lost her parents very early. She had no 
memory of them at all. Her childhood had passed in 
a children’s home. When she got out of school, she had 
gone to work at the plant, and lived in one of the 
plant dormitories. And then—that was three years ago 
now—she had married, and gone to live with her 
husband and his mother in a little house al! their own, 
with fretted blue frames around the windows. There 
was a little shed, too, by the back fence, where Du- 
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sya’s mother-in-law kept her chickens—five white hens, 
with crosses drawn in purple ink all across their 
backs, and a rooster that flew like a bad-tempered dog 
at anyone who crossed the grass-grown yard. 

Dusya was madly in love with her husband, and 
clung to him even when his mother was in the room. 
The mother was displeased—A feather-brained chit! 
No thought in her head for anything but kisses!—and 
decided to teach her a little sense. This she went about 
doing so drastically that poor Dusya had no peace 
morning, noon, or night. If Dusya held her tongue, 
the old woman would simply boil over with fury, and 
jump about as if she were dancing barefoot on a red- 
hot irying-pan. If Dusya, reduced to tears, protested 
timidly, “Why do you scold so? What harm have I 
done you?”—the old woman would rage all the more. 

“Don’t you stare at me,” she would cry. “Think you 
can frighten me, with those great sheep eyes? Found- 
ling! Good-for-nothing! You came here to a full house, 
with never a rag to your back, and you want to be 
mistress of it all. I can see well enough what you're 
after. You want to crowd me out of my own home!” 

After such an outburst she would retire to her own 
room, where she would indulge in loud weeping and 
blowing of her nose. Sometimes, she would refuse to 
join the young couple in their meals for days on end. 
When they sat down to table, she would climb labori- 
ously (for she was short-legged) on to a wooden chest 
that stood in the kitchen, and nibble pathetically at a 
crust of black bread, which she washed down with 
plain cold water. When she got hungry enough, these 
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performances would end abruptly, and for weeks after 
she would be mild and gracious. But then the trouble 
would begin again. 

Dusya cherished no rancour against her mother-in- 
jaw. Out of love for her husband, and for the child 
she was already carrying, she readily forgave the 
humiliations to which she was constantly subjected by 
this cantankerous old woman, who seemed never to 
remember that she, too, had once been young. 

And so things might have continued for many a 
year to come, had not Dusya’s husband gone out for 
a swim, one day—it happened to be the first day of 
Dusya’s pre-natal leave from work—and, somehow, 
been drowned. Dusya collapsed when the news was 
brought her. She had to be taken to the hospital, and 
there gave premature birth to a dead child. 

When she came out, a month later, gaunt and aged, 
there were strangers living in the little home with the 
fretted window-frames. The old woman had sold the 
house and gone away to live with a daughter in an- 
other town, without so much as saying good-bye to 
her daughter-in-law. 

It was then that the plant gave Dusya this job as 
caretaker in the flat maintained for out-of-town vis- 
itors. 

Two years dragged by. Not once, in all this time, 
did Dusya’s voice sound out in laughter. Nor was she 
ever heard to complain. Her heart seemed turned to 
stone. She ate and drank, and got through all the 
work required of her at the flat: scrubbing floors and 
laundering linen, heating the samovar and collecting 
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the rooming fees; but there was no real heart in any 
of it. She seemed hardly to know what she was doing. 
Meeting women neighbours or acquaintances, she 
might stop to exchange an insignificant word or two. 
Men, she passed by without a sign of recogni- 
tion. 

Visitors this year had been few, so far, and none 
had stopped very long. Dusya could enumerate them 
by the things they had left behind—overlooked in the 
hurry of packing, perhaps, or perhaps out of pure 
absent-mindedness. There had been the glum, bald- 
headed man from the Prosecutor’s Office, with the 
sharp, restless eyes. He had forgotten a book called 
Code of Criminal Procedure. And the inspecting account- 
ant, a little old man with a neat grey beard, clipped 
as carefully as a garden bed. He had been for ever 
brushing his shabby clothes, and, in the end, had left 
his brush behind. Yes, and the two who left their soap- 
dishes: a young safety-devices engineer, very much 
impressed with his own importance, who wore a pair 
of pince-nez on his proudly turned-up nose; and a 
ereat, ungainly, bull-necked man from the trade-union 
central committee. The engineer’s soap-dish was 
speckled grey, like marble. The trade unionist’s was 
green, with a round cigarette hole in it. He must have 
used it as an ash-tray, the clumsy bear. 

And then, in mid-March, a new visitor arrived— 
Pyotr Petrovich Mamin, a Moscow painter. Pyotr Pe- 
trovich was a tall man, loud of voice and broad of 
gesture. His hair, straight and long, was constantly 
tumbling over his forehead, and his frequent efforts 
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to put it in order, using his spread fingers as a comb, 
gave him a rather tipsy air. Everything about him 
was big—his nose, his ears, his hands, his forehead. 
He cut his bread in great, thick slabs, and ate his 
sausage from the piece, without bothering to slice it. 
When he sat down to tea, five or six glasses was the 
least he ever drank. 

He called himself a hardened bachelor—but laughed 
so heartily that Dusya wondered whether he wasn’t 
joking. When he turned his passport over to her for 
registration, she looked inside. There was no mar- 
riage entry. 

Every morning, as soon as it was light, Pyotr Pe- 
trovich would be off to the plant; and there he would 
stay until the twilight gathered. He would get home 
hungry and tired. Unembarrassed by Dusya’s pres- 
ence in the kitchen, he would pull off his shirt and 
wash long and noisily, snorting like a horse as he 
splashed the water into his face. Then he would get 
down to his supper. By that time, Dusya would have 
the samovar ready. 

“I’m a steel man myself, Dusya,” he might say, 
champing away at his bread and sausage and helping 
it down with sips of hot tea, which he drank from his 
saucer. “Yes, I worked seven years in a rolling-mill. 
Well, and some day, if our dear art critics begin curs- 
ing me too hard—and they like to curse, Dusya, and 
to pick on people—why, I might lose my temper and 
go back to the mills. And they can just try to get me 
out of there again!” 

Dusya, leaning back against the warm stove, her 
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arms crossed on her chest, would listen silently. She 
had no great belief in the truth of all this talk. 

And then, one morning, he did not go off to the 
plant as on other days. He locked himself in his room, 
and it was almost evening before he emerged, reek- 
ing of tobacco smoke, and stumped into the kitchen, 
where Dusya was laundering sheets. 

“Come along with me,” he said gruffly, and hur- 
ried Dusya down the hall, thrusting a finger painfully 
into her back in his impatience. 

His room was so full of smoke that Dusya could 
hardly breathe, at first, and coughed until her eyes 
began to tear. Then, when she managed to catch her 
breath, she saw the painting. It was balanced on a 
chair in a corner of the room—an unfinished canvas, 
depicting the pouring of steel. 

It was so blinding bright—the hot steel, rushing 
from the ladle into the mould—that Dusya uncon- 
sciously shaded ther eyes with her hand, as she had used 
to do when she was working in the shop. She could 
see and hear and feel it all—the unbearable heat, the 
dust, the din, the look of strain in the workers’ tired, 
sweat-stained faces, lit by the glow of the molten 
metal; the sense of tension that comes always with 
this great, all-absorbing process: the pouring of the 
steel. For a moment, it was as though Dusya were 
standing there, among the workers, sharing fully in 
their feelings and emotions. 

“Why, it’s our shop,” she whispered admiringly, 
looking into the pictured faces in search of the ‘friends 
with whom she had worked. “I could tell it any day!” 
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“Labour—a matter of honour and glory, of valour 
and heroism,” Pyotr Petrovich thundered suddenly 
into her ear. “Labour—joyous and glorious! Have | 
managed to put that over>?” 

Dusya did not answer. She could not tear herself 
away from the painting. 

A few more days passed. Pyotr Petrovich thrust his 
painting behind his bed and seemed to forget it en- 
tirely. He was busy now on a series of landscapes. 
Dusya was indignant. Shilly-shallying that way! Why, 
the painting wasn’t nearly done! Half the shop just 
barely outlined! What had been the good of all those 
days he'd spent at the plant, if he didn’t so much as 
show his nose there any more? 

The part of the shop that remained only barely 
outlined was the very aisle Dusya had worked in be- 
fore all her trouble. As the days drew on she grew 
more and more impatient, longing to ask Pyotr Pe- 
trovich when he planned to finish his painting. 

But Pyotr Petrovich—what had come over him? He 
kept sketching landscapes, nothing but landscapes. 
And once you saw his sketches you had no need to go 
out-of-doors to see how Nature changed with the 
advance of spring. 

In his first sketch, the thaw was just beginning. 
Dripping icicles hung from the roofs, blue shadows 
had appeared on the drifted snow, and the footpaths 
on the snow were dark and sodden. Then came a 
sketch of the rising river. Ice cakes were floating 
through under the bridge the plant had built, and the 
turbid water swirled eround the trunks of the river- 
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side trees and flooded the tiny bath-houses along the 
banks. And then another sketch—tall, sunlit pines, and 
below them, here and there, lingering hummocks of 
hard, caked snow. 

It was all so familiar—to the point of tears and 
heartache; yet at the same time brimming with such 
fresh and simple, such caressing joy! How often had 
Dusya walked across that bridge, and past those 
flooded bath-houses; how often she stood watching those 
sunlit pines! 

Cleaning up in the artist’s room, she would pause 
again and again to look into his sketches; and, more 
and more often, new thoughts came to her, and she 
began to wonder vaguely about life, and her place in 
the world. 

The days sped on. A new sketch was completed: a 
house in the settlement, its windows thrown wide 
open, and, nearby, a group of bare-legged little girls, 
flushed and panting, jumping rope. Dusya glanced at 
iti—and suddenly realized that spring had come; that 
a warm breeze was blowing in at the open window, 
bringing with it from out-of-doors clear, childish 
voices, and the song of starlings, and the fragrance 
of the pines. Her head swam strangely, and she stood 
for a long time, with an absent smile on her lips, 
looking now at the sketch, now out at the window— 
as though in an effort to compare. 

Pyotr Petrovich came to the kitchen every evening 
for his tea. He took it very hot, pouring it into his 
saucer, raising it on spread fingers to his lips, and 
blowing gustily to cool it before drinking. Instead of 
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sweetening the tea, he would take a bit of sugar into 
his mouth, and crunch it noisily as he drank. 

One evening, as Dusya sat quietly crocheting at 
the other end of the table, her head bowed over her 
work so that he could see the parting in her hair, he 
asked her why she led so dull a life. And she told him 
her story—about the home where she had spent her 
childhood, and about her husband, and then about the 
sudden blow that had taken from her at one sweep 
both husband and baby. She said nothing, though, 
about her mother-in-law. What did that matter? 

The sun was sinking, round and red, gilding the 
tips of the pines; and, looking oul at the evening 
glow, the artist thought of the landscapes he had 
been painting all these days. What labour he had put 
into them, what interest, what enthusiasm! Yet, to 
this lonely, reticent woman, they were probably alto- 
gether meaningless. Ah, if he only knew what could 
help such unhappy hearts! What would he not give to 
be able to warm and cheer them by the fervour of his 
art! 

Dusya, finishing her story, looked up suddenly from 
her work. 

“Pyotr Petrovich,” she said, “I keep wanting to ask 
you—aren’t you going to finish that picture of our 
shop?” 

“Why, I'll be going home to Moscow in a day or 
two, and I'll finish all my paintings there,’ he an- 
swered—very gently, because he was sorry for her, and 
did not know how, without hurting her, to express his 
sympathy. Kindness administered in the form of char- 
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ity is not helpful. It abases and humiliates. To achieve 
iis end, kindness must ‘be a gift, straight from 
the heart. In that form only can it bring true pleasure 
and relief. 

“Look here, Dusya,” Pyotr Petrovich exclaimed, 
after a pause—struck by an idea that seemed to him 
a rational solution. “Why don’t you marry again? 
You're so young—all of life ahead of you! As the years 
go by, your grief will wear away.” 

“The man’s not born yet, Pyotr Petrovich,” Dusya 
answered sadly. 

Pyotr Petrovich was angry with himself. What had 
come over him, to make him say such a thing? To 
smooth it over somehow, he said jokingly: 

“What about me, say? Would you have me? True, 
my friends say I’m a bit moth-eaten—but what of 
that?” 

Dusya did not answer. Her head was bowed again 
over her work. Now he had really offended her, Pyoir 
Petrovich thought unhappily. He poured himself some 
more tea, but did not drink it. Chin in hand, he sat 
staring out at the window, into the gathering darkness. 
Soon his thoughts carried him far from this quiet 
kitchen. 

His mind turned to his home, for which he was al- 
ready growing lonesome. He recalled lively Gorky 
Street, and the festive crowds that filled it on such 
warm spring evenings as this, sauntering leisurely up 
and down between Okhotny Ryad and Pushkin Square. 
And he felt a sudden longing for the familiar city 
life, for the company of his old friends. His heart 
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warmed at the thought that he could leave now, in 
another day or two, taking with him a series of spring 
landscapes interesting from the point of view of light 
and composition and a genre painting that he might 
call—well, say, simply Steel. 

“Yes, yes, that’s settled,” he said aloud, highly 
pleased. “The day after tomorrow.” 

He had forgotten Dusya entirely. 

But Dusya had taken all he had said in earnest. 
His words had awakened in her heart feelings that 
she had long since thought dead; had aroused her 
mind to vague, timid, but dizzying plans and expecta- 
tions. She lay awake far into the night, with wildly 
throbbing heart, thinking about the painter—now 
doubting, now believing in his offer, giving herself up 
to happy visions. And as morning approached she 
felt such a tremendous longing for happiness, such an 
urge to believe it was attainable, that, pressing her 
hands to her still childish breasts, she broke into soft 
tears. 

It was quite late when she woke. Pyotr Petrovich 
had long since left the house. She sprang out of bed 
and ran to the window, smiling at the sunny warmth 
of the spring morning and the fresh green of the 
trees. Seeing an acquaintance down the street, she 
leaned out and called to her—‘“Good-morning, neigh- 
bour!”—and waved her hand in greeting. Only the day 
before, such cheerful friendliness would have been im- 
possible to her. 

“How wonderful!’”—she whispered, later, looking 
about her room. She had the feeling that something 
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had happened to her, something not altogether clear, 
but very fine; something that made everything in the 
world seem to her pleasant as never before. 

“How wonderfull”—she repeated. And then, all at 
once, she remembered that Pyotr Petrovich would be 
leaving the next day. Well, but surely he wouldn’t go 
without another word to her! 

Yes—something would surely be decided, and 
today! 

She ran out to the woods, and returned with an 
armful of fresh flowers, held high to screen her blush- 
ing cheeks and radiant smile. She put all the flowers 
in the painter’s room. Then she got into her best 
dress, a dark red crépe de Chine, which she had last 
worn—oh, she couldn’t even remember when!—and 
went down the street to have her hair waved. She 
had her eyebrows and lashes done, too—black as jet. 

Again, that evening, Dusya and Pyotr Petrovich 
met in the kitchen. Again Pyotr Petrovich sat blow- 
ing at his tea, and Dusya, at the far end of the table, 
worked at her crocheting. Thrilling with expectation, 
she waited for the moment when, finishing his tea, he 
would begin to speak. 

Pyotr Petrovich had had a long, hard day. He had 
been out of the house before dawn, for a last sight 
of the sunrise, and the shift and change of colours in 
the sky; of the plant smoke-stacks, and the mist over 
the river, and the dew-wet roofs; of the lilac, just 
bursting into bloom, proudly raising its purple clus- 
ters over the tumbledown paling fences. The beauty of 
it all had carried him away, and, setting up his easel, 
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he had worked till noon. Then he had spent hours at 
the plant, saying good-bye to all his acquaintances 
there; and then he had gone to the station, to book 
himself a berth on the morning train. He was tired, 
now, and glad to be resting quietly, with the hot sa- 
movar conveniently within reach. 

He took his time over his tea, silent and thoughtful. 
His farewells said and his ticket ordered, he found 
himself in that restless state of mind, familiar to 
travellers, in which all that surrounded him here 
seemed suddenly dull and unimportant—things of the 
past, to which he might some day look back with 
genuine pleasure, but which for the present, with his 
decision to leave, had lost all power to absorb him. 
He could think only of the train he must catch next 
morning, and the hours of travel ahead, and the things 
he would do as soon as he got home. These thoughts 
aroused a pleasani tingling of impatience. Involun- 
tarily, he smiled, and his fingers tapped out a tune 
on the table edge. 

“Ah, the devil and all!” he said—and, raking back 
his hair with his spread fingers, repeated, “The devil 
and ali!” - 

He was done with his tea, now. Leaning back in 
his chair, he began good-humouredly questioning Du- 
sya. Why was she all dressed up tonight, he wanted 
to know. Was she planning to go out with some one? 
Had he held her up, lingering so over his supper? 

Dusya bowed her head lower and lower over her 
work, replying barely audibly to his bantering. Her 
cheeks were flaming. In the end, unable to stand this 
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innocent torment, she ran out of the kitchen, her eyes 
brimming with bitter tears. 

Pyotr Petrovich looked after her in some surprise— 
then shrugged his shoulders, yawned, and decided 
that it was time he got some sleep. 

Dusya lay on her bed, her tear-stained face buried 
in the pillows. When she heard Pyotr Petrovich com- 
ing down the hall towards his room, she sat up 
sharply, brushed her face dry with her hands, and, on 
a sudden impulse, locked her door. 

Now she could hear him moving about in his room, 
preparing for bed. With an angry grunt, she shook her 
fist at the dividing wall. | 

Next morning, Dusya moved about the rooms in her 
old cotton print, a kerchief tied around her head to 
hide her frizzled hair. Her eyebrows and lashes, after 
a thorough scrubbing with soap and hot water, were 
almost back to normal. But her happy mood of the day 
before remained unchanged. It had clearly come to 
stay. And the very thought that, after all this time, 
she could feel such joy in life—like an invalid’s sudden 
realization, one fine morning, that he is well at last— 
this very thought made her go about her work lightly, 
easily, with a cheerful smile. As to Pyotr Petrovich, 
she felt towards him now much as that same recov- 
ered invalid is inclined to feel towards the doctor who 
has been treating him. The pain was gone and for- 
gotten. There remained only gratitude for the cure 
achieved—and an eager desire to be free of the 
doctor’s tutelage and take up life again independently. 

She saw Pyotr Petrovich to the door when the car 
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came to take him to the station, rattling off, in cheer- 
ful indifference: 

“Good-bye, good-bye. The best of luck to you. Come 
again some day. Only I won’t be staying here at the 
flat much longer. It’s too dull. I’m going back to the 
shop again.” 

She looked up at him for an instant, witi no at- 
tempt to conceal the mockery in her eyes. ‘“‘Goof!’— 
she might have been saying, such was her look of 
scornful challenge. 

And, turning away, she began talking to a neigh- 
bour who was hanging out clothes on a rope stretched 
between two pines. 

Pyotr Petrovich had caught the scorn in her eyes. 
It made him uncomfortable. He got slowly into the 
car, then suddenly leaned out again and called, as 
though this were the most important thing in the 
world to both of them: 

“I'll write and let you know, just as soon as | get 
that painting finished.” 

Dusya threw him an indifferent glance, but did not 
answer. And that made him more uncomfortable still. 
He could not get rid of this feeling, all the way to the 
station, or even afterwards, when the train started 
and the platform moved suddenly back, with all the 
people on it; and then the storehouses slipped by, 
shaded by tall old birches with rooks nesting in their 
branches; and then the bright green of woods and 
open fields, in their sprimg freshness and beauty. 

He stood at the window, looking out; but he saw 
nothing of the country he was passing through. Du- 
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sya’s face floated before him, happy, smiling, animat- 
ed. And for some reason or other he felt an unpleas- 
ant aching in his heart, a feeling of regret, as for 
something lost. Running his spread fingers through 
his hair, he exclaimed perplexedly: 

“Ah, the devil and all!” 

For a long time afterwards, he was pursued by the 
feeling of something neglected, or not properly done. 
He kept trying to remember what it might be. But 
he never succeeded. 


